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THOMAS AQUINAS AND RAYMUNDUS LULLUS* 


Martin ANTON ScuMipt, San Francisco Theological Seminary 


I. 


Raymundus Lullus (Ramon Lull)* tells of an educated Moham- 
medan ruler, who, when urged by a missionary to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith, answered him: “Prove to me that your faith is true; then I, 
with all my subjects, shall adhere to it.” The missionary replied that 
Christian faith is too sublime a thing to be proved, and he contented 
himself with explaining the actual belief of the Christians. Answered 
the king: “If you ask me to leave what has been my faith thus far, 
then you should give me something reasonable instead of it.” Lull uses 
this story in order to warn missionaries among the Mohammedans not 
to follow such a method.* According to him, it is useless and even 
ridiculous to refuse to discuss Christianity in philosophical terms in giv- 
ing demonstrations of its truth to people who are acquainted with such 
a method. 


On the other hand, this is the opinion of Thomas Aquinas :* **Who- 
ever strives to prove the Trinity with natural reasons, is derogating 


from the faith. For whoever, for proving the faith, adduces reasons 
that are not convincing makes himself ridiculous before the infidels. 
Therefore, we should not try to prove that which appertains to faith, 
except through authorities to those who accept such authorities.”* 

Here are two different answers to the same problem. Two divergent 
views were held in the century that saw the eclipse of the Crusades 
and the rise of the Mendicant Orders, which were, from their begin- 
ning and in their substance, missionary enterprises. Both men, Aquinas 
and Lull, were stimulated by the great instigator of missions, the Do- 
minican Raymond of Penyafort. The Mohammedan world, “surround- 
ing the Christians from all sides,” as Lull says emphatically,’ and the 
Mohammedan philosophy of Averroes, taught by Christian thinkers 
in the capital of Christian studies, were felt by them as a total chal- 
lenge. In response to this each composed, among other apologetical 
works, a unique piece of scholastic literature. These were scholastic in 
their comprehension of the total field of philosophy and theology, but 
characteristically distinguished from the regular methods of scholastic 
instruction and writing. Aiming at a kind of popularized, simplified, 
concentrated scholasticism, they were written for the actual discussion 

*A paper read before the American Society of Church History, on December 29, 1958, 
in Washington, 1D. C. 
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with the Mohammedans, to instruct those who were involved in scho- 
lastic field work, as we may say. I am speaking of Aquinas’ Summa 
contra Gentiles and of Lull’s Ars Magna or Ars Generalis. Both 
Aquinas and Lull were missionary thinkers, not in spite of nor in ad- 
dition to their being scholastic thinkers, and this in an epoch which 
was as much the culmination of medieval philosophy and theology as 
it was the great time of medieval missions. But, within these common 
concerns, the two were as different as possible from one another, not 
only in that they represented the two main spiritual currents of the 
High Middle Ages, but also in the manner in which they did this. 


Though Thomas Aquinas was less than ten years older than Ray- 
mond Lull, the latter appears relatively later on the scene of our interest 
and remains there much longer.’ Lull was already thirty years of age 
when a vision of the crucified Christ and, three months later, a sermon 
on the conversion of Francis of Assisi, prompted him to leave his fam- 
ily and the luxurious, if not licentious, life of a courtier and mayor of 
the palace at the residence of the infante of Mallorca (1265 or earlier). 
In the same year Aquinas was enjoying the relatively great amount of 
free time for studies which his Italian years (1260-68) gave him. 
Probably in 1264 he had finished his ScG. Thus the last decade of 
Aquinas’ life (1264-74), during which he wrote his Summa Theologiae, 
almost coincides with the first decade of Lull’s conversion. ‘‘Conversion”’ 
for Lull was not only a single moment of his life, but also the whole 
life following this crucial moment—his life-long task of converting 
the world to Christ. For this work he prepared himself by studying 
the Arabian language, Arabian and Christian science and philosophy 
and theology. 

And as this new life had started with a vision, so his encyclopedic 
studies were not deprived of vision, and this in the most literal sense. 
For, ten years after his conversion, when he had retired to the solitude 
of a mountain in Mallorca and dedicated himself to the contemplative 
life, “in a sudden and clear illumination” the order and form in which 
he should write “books against the errors of the infidels” appeared to 
him. Soon after this experience, Lull wrote his first account of the 
AM. Another fruit of both encyclopedic studies and contemplative 
vision was finished about the same time: his huge Libre de Contemplacié 
en Déu, called “a synopsis of the entire Lullian production.’” 


Aquinas, who frequently had been called and invited to important 
posts and works by the leaders of the Church, died on the way to a 
council to which the Pope had called him personally (1274). About the 
same time, Lull began to appear over and over again at the headquar- 
ters of Christianity; he came mostly uninvited, and frequently he left 
without any success. He did not forget, either, those parts of the world 
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which were at the ends of it, seen from Rome or Paris. In travels about 
whose details we know little, he went ‘“‘so to speak, through the whole 
world,” as he says himself."? This explosion of activity was such that 
for Lull traveling never meant ceasing, but rather meant expanding the 
activities of writing, of discussing, of lecturing. This incredible life be- 
comes a universe of restless expansion and reconcentration, concentra- 
tion and re-expansion. One of the countless writings of this period is 
entitled Ars inveniendi particularia in universalibus. This logical prob- 
lem, of course, is an important detail of the AM." But the AM again 
is only a part of the Lullian comprehensiveness, in which all particular 
things and circumstances offer themselves as occasions “to remember, 
to understand, and to love God’s dignities,””” in other words, science in 
the service of love—as expressed so abundantly in Lull’s precious Libre 
de Amic e Amat, and later, e.g., in his Art Amativa."* What the first 
work expresses in the style of the Song of Songs the second one ex- 
presses in the rigid terms of the 4M, so comprehensive is Lull’s vision 
of love! 

Lull never forgot his missionary task. After he had left Mallorca, 
he encouraged over and over again the political and religious leaders 
to create facilities for training missionaries in the languages of the in- 
fidels. As soon as he had worked out the first form of his AM, he 
sought both ecclesiastical and academic approval of this method."* He 
always needed the understanding, not of a public, but of a Church. And 
it belongs to his character that wherever he had a little success, he 
used it for pushing forward all the more vigorously. This knight of 
Jesus Christ was a strategist. He was seeking contact with the Mendi- 
cant Orders. And if his kind of strategy seems to have found little 
sympathy from the Dominicans, his contact with the Franciscans 
brought him closer to the point where general, world-wide action seemed 
to call for his own personal contributions.” Thus in the last decade 
of the 13th century, Lull’s manifold activity more and more took on the 
form of a campaign. From 1288 to 1292 a Pope ruled who was a 
Franciscan and had been an active missionary—Nicholas IV. In 1290, 
Lull presented to him a treatise on the reconquest of the Holy Land, 
the first one of a series of writings in which a Crusade is shown as a 
much-to-be-desired demonstration of Christian unity."* But when such 
dreams of a great Christian campaign met no immediate realization, 
Lull simply resolved to start his personal, solitary campaign. In 1292 
he came to Tunis, no longer for information’s sake, but in order to face 
unbelief in public preaching and in attacking the doctrines of Moham- 
med. He was stopped short and returned by force. When in the 
time of Boniface VIII he came to the bitter conviction that further 
calls at the Papal court would be of no use,’ he more and more saw 
his individual, solitary campaign in the light of martyrdom. 
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About 1299, he wrote: “Vull morir en pélag d’amor.” (“I want to 
* die in an ocean of love.”)’* His new ventures in Cyprus and North 
Africa in the first decade of the 14th century more than once brought 
him to the brink of martyrdom. Simultaneously, however, another bat- 
tle-front had opened. In 1298, 1306, and 1309-11, Lull was at Paris, 
fighting against Averroism, not entirely without success.’” Here at 
least he could use his 4M, which helped him so little in facing Mo- 
hammedan populaces and rulers, neither of whom had inclinations for 
an orderly disputation. At Paris, however, there was the academic 
situation which was at the same time a missionary one. “If the catholic 
faith is impossible to be understood, then it is impossible that it be 
true.””° This was the heart of his dM. With this Lull could unfold 
the banner of Christian thinking against the “double truth” of the 
Averroists. And as he did not do it in the way of Thomism, in these 
years he may have appeared less an outsider to the Parisians than a 
Thomist did. 

In 1311 the Council of Vienne brought partial success to his lan- 
guage plans and even expressed some inclinations for a new Crusade.” 
But Lull now was not much less than eighty years old. Most of his 
former types of writings no longer appear on the list of his forthcoming 
publications. The Anti-Averroistic debates, the Crusade projects, the 
contemplative and poetical works, even full accounts of the AM had 
had their time.” Still a vehement writer, Lull now restricted his pro- 
duction to attempts at applying the 4 to special problems of apologetic 
discussion or to extending and transfiguring it into the simple style 
of missionary sermons.** These last works were no longer written for 
other missionaries, but for the personal use of Lull, as he addressed 
himself to simple and educated Mohammedans. 

As for the reality of his martyrdom in 1315 or 1316, there are 
still doubts among the historians. But the special question of which way 
Lull actually died matters little. Desired martyrdom appears as the 
deepest and last of several transfigurations of one and the same con- 
cern: to demonstrate the truth of the Christian faith. 


II. 


While it is impossible to give an account of Lull’s thoughts with- 
out an account of his life, Aquinas’ mind may be well understood 
without too much biographical background. The missionary for whose 
use Aquinas writes his ScG never will be Aquinas himself. But more 
than that, when on the first pages of this work he shows what, in his 
opinion, a good missionary has to look like, the impression that we 
get is as different as possible from the picture Lull has given of him- 
self. Aquinas opens the book with a discussion of “the office of the 
wise man,’”* which, with its extensions through the whole work (par- 
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ticularly ScG IV, 1 is to be considered beside I, 1-3), sets the frame 
for sufficiently answering all questions which a missionary may have 
about his task. With Aristotle, Aquinas says: “It belongs to the wise 
man to order.”” And a Wise Man in the simple and absolute sense of the 
word (not wise in something, but wise in every respect) is, again with 
Aristotle, he who “considers the highest causes.””° 


What kind of “wisdom” is involved here? In other works of 
Aquinas we get much information about the different kinds of wisdom 
available to human beings and needing to be distinguished.” But here, 
at the beginning of the ScG, Aquinas, from the concrete person of the 
Wise Man, turns immediately to that Wisdom Who is neither the form 
of a wise man nor his virtue, nor even a gift of the Holy Spirit bestowed 
upon him, but rather divine Wisdom, the Son of God in terms of 
trinitarian appropriation.” We really cannot blame Aquinas for hav- 
ing waited so long with this confrontation. It is the second paragraph 
of ScG, I, 1 which reads as follows: “Now, the end of each thing is 
that which is intended by its first author or mover. But the first author 
and mover of the universe is an intellect, as will be later shown. The 
ultimate end of the universe must, therefore, be the good of an intellect. 
This good is truth. Truth must consequently be the ultimate end of the 
whole universe, and the consideration of the Wise Man aims prin- 
cipally at truth. So it is that, according to His own statement, divine 
Wisdom testifies that He has assumed flesh and come into the world 
in order to make the truth known: ‘For this I was born, and for this 
came I into the world, that I should give testimony to the truth.’ ’’** 


But this confrontation of the Wise Man of Aristotle with Wisdom 
according to the Gospel is not meant to dismiss the Wise Man. Divine 
Wisdom has come to testify to that at the consideration of which also 
the Wise Man is principally aiming: truth. This, however, does not 
say that the Wise Man can testify to truth in such a way as is ascribed 
to Wisdom Himself. Neither to dismiss the Wise Man of Aristotle nor 
to confuse his work with the work of Wisdom Himself—this is Aquinas’ 
concern throughout the whole ScG. In ScG, I, 2, he is speaking as a 
Christian to Christians. The missionaries, however much they may 
be bound to the office of the Wise Man, know of a Wisdom that is “an 
infinite treasure to men, which they that use become friends of God.’ 
Is this not exactly what we are inclined to think a missionary has to 
do? He has a treasure which he has to bring to those poor infidels who 
have not yet received it. But Aquinas never spoke of a man who “has” 
such Wisdom or “brings” it or “testifies” to it. In the present context 
he is dealing with “studium sapientiae,’® pursuit of Wisdom, as he 
expresses it more than once, illustrating it with such Biblical terms as 
“continuation in Wisdom,” “use of Wisdom,” “desire of Wisdom,” 
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““conversation with Wisdom.’** To pursue Wisdom does not mean 
to be identical with Wisdom, even if it is an identity of representation. 
After having ended this beautiful chain of Wisdom-quotations, he con- 
tinues: “And so we have received from divine Mercy the confidence 
(which enables us) to embark upon the work of a Wise Man.” Of the 
Wise Man, not of Wisdom! 

How little the Wise Man’s work is the work of divine Wisdom 
Himself, we come to see still more clearly when Aquinas now defines it 
in terms of the receiver, not the giver, of the truth, not in terms of 
testifying, but in terms of demonstrating and arguing. For the Wise 
Man the task of “making truth known’ cannot be to propose new 
principles of argumentation to those who are to receive him as a mis- 
sionary. Rather, it is to presuppose such principles as they recognize, 
not considering his form of having received the truth (which includes 
revelation), but considering their form of knowing principles of dem- 
onstration of truth, according to the general principle that ‘everything 
is received in the mode of the receiver.”*’ “Against the Jews we are 


able to argue by means of the Old Testament, while against heretics 
we are able to argue by means of the New Testament. But the Mo- 
hammedans and the pagans accept neither the one nor the other. We 
must, therefore, have recourse to the natural reason, to which all men 
are forced to give their assent. However, it is true, in divine matters 


the natural reason has its failings (deficiens est).’*° The missionary 
as a Wise Man, believer as he is, is not to change the limits of belief 
and unbelief; so he acts as an apologist, under the divine Wisdom, de- 
pendent on help from above, but very much in his own role to be dis- 
tinguished from the work of divine Wisdom Himself. 


Thus he is ready to receive more instruction from Aristotle’s 
side when, at the beginning of the next chapter (ScG, I, 3), he is in- 
vited to consider what the task of an “educated man” (disciplinati 
hominis) could be. Apparently an educated man is not something very 
different from a Wise Man. His being educated is rather an implication 
and application of his being wise. Judging wisely the principles and ends 
of all orders of being and knowing,” he is also able to recognize those 
different orders in their limitations according to their natures, because 
the limits of everything are set by its nature. “The way of making 
truth known (manifestandi veritatis) is not always the same, and, 
as the Philosopher has very well said, ‘It belongs to an educated 
man to seek such certitude in each thing as the nature of that thing al- 
lows’. The remark is also introduced by Boethius. But, since such is 
the case, we must first show what way is open to us in order that we 
may make known the truth which is our object.”* 


This is Aquinas’ basis for showing that there are two “modes” of 
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truth: such truth as is accessible to our reason, and such truth as is not. 
The nature or substance of something is “the principle of all knowledge 
that the reason perceives about it.” The full substance of God, then, falls 
under the second mode of truth, since it is not known and therefore 
cannot become a principle of reasonable demonstration. Still, there are 
some aspects of God’s being to which the human reason, going out 
from the nature of created, visible things and asking for their cause, 
does have access (as, e.g., God’s existence, His unity, as the necessary 
existence of one first cause of all things). Thus it stands that “there 
are... some intelligible (truths) about God that are open to the human 
reason; but there are others that absolutely surpass its power.”’ 


Now we understand why Aquinas cannot give up the distinction 
between “truth of reason” and “truth of the Christian faith,’** and 
why one never should try to prove by reason truths of the second kind 
to those who have not accepted them in faith.“ Aristotle, with an 
apologetic method based upon his principles, has held the field. And 
the reason for this is not that Christian faith has not been taken into 
serious consideration, but that divine Wisdom as speaking in the Scrip- 
tures, as testifying to and not demonstrating the truth, has held His 
own field and has not given away to the Wise Man an initiative be- 
longing to Him alone—namely the setting of principles, the role of the 
giver. Still, we may ask: Why has not the Wise Man, the apologist, 
completely given way to the preacher of the faith, whose work would be 
to testify to, not to demonstrate truth? One of several points to be con- 
sidered here is that, in being a Wise Man, the missionary is a believer to 
those who are believers, and a natural man, a philosopher, to those who 
are natural men, philosophers. This means in the case of the Gentiles 
that he becomes a Gentile to them, descending to their level of knowing, 
accommodating his methods to the methods of natural reason. The 
educated Mohammedan is far from being a pure object of conversion 
or spiritual conquest. He belongs to that nature which, according to the 
famous word of the STh, is not abolished but presupposed and per- 
fected by Grace.*’ And in this method, as far as it is accommodation 
and condescension, the Wise Man goes a way not unknown to Wisdom 
Himself. Divine Wisdom, as far as He is Mercy or Grace, is conde- 
scension to the lowliness of the created, weak and sinful nature. 


But again, the Wise Man does not condescend to the natural man 
in the same mode as divine Wisdom does. Also here he does not act in 
identification with divine Wisdom, in analogy, as it were, of representa- 
tion; he rather acts in that analogy of being between creator and crea- 
ture which, as far as it allows for comparisons, is dissimilarity within 
comparability.” Here is what Aquinas says about the way of accom- 
modation in which divine Mercy goes: “Beneficially . . . did divine 
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Mercy provide that He should instruct us to hold by faith even those 
truths that the human reason is able to investigate. In this way, all 
men would easily be able to have a share in the knowledge of God, and 
this without uncertainty and error.’** Thus God surpasses the work 
of accommodation done by the apologist, in condescending still more 
to the human weakness than the apologist could do. He who has been 
instructed by the faith to accept in faith even such things as would be 
accessible to his reason, has an easier way and a more certain one. : 
Furthermore, he who believes then is also instructed in such things 
which go beyond any reach of reason, knows truths of the second 
mode, has a more perfect knowledge of truth and a saving one. “There- 
fore, since it was a feeble knowledge of God that man could reach in 
the ways mentioned—by a kind of intellectual glimpse, so to say (in- 
tellectuali quodam quasi intuitu)—out of a superabundant goodness, 
therefore, so that man might have a firmer knowledge of him, God re- 
vealed certain things about Himself that transcend (excedunt) the hu- 
man intellect. In this revelation, in harmony with man, a certain 
order is preserved, so that little by little he comes from the imperfect 
to the perfect—just as happens with the rest of changeable things.’ 


This we read in ScG, IV, 1, where we have a long explanation, in 
terms of descent and of ascent, of the difference and of the proportion 
between God’s seeking man and man’s seeking God. Man in his way to 
God can only follow God’s way to him. God descends in creation; man 
ascends in the way of finding some “intellectual glimpse’ of God 
through nature and natural reason. God descends in incarnation; man 
ascends to Him in the way of Christian faith. Thus there is not only 
the difference between him who precedes and him who follows, but 
also the difference between him who descends and him who ascends. 
And yet, there are comparable proportions. Aquinas was interested in 
showing that the faith, in speaking to us in the form of simple, few, 
audible things, does full justice to our sensual nature. The difference 
between natural philosophy and faith founded in revelation is not so 
much in the beginnings as in the ends. While natural philosophy leaves 
us within the boundaries and proportions of our nature (also measuring 
the existence and the unity of God in terms of our nature), faith has 
come to deliver us from them, teaching us to grasp in terms of our 
nature that which is beyond it. Thus it is, unlike natural philosophy, not 
the confirmation of our weakness, but the anticipation of a complete 
victory Over our weak nature in the final vision of God. Aquinas is 
able to speak at the same time of the weakness of the words of faith, 
when they come only like little drops from the abundance of the vision 
of God (since our senses are not prepared to grasp more), and of the 
blessed novelty of the faith, when it comes like a refreshing rain from 
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heaven. He who believes in the word of God will have something en- 
tirely new in his life, and yet, when he tries to understand what he be- 
lieves, it will not be a flight into heaven; again he has to go that arduous 
way of ascent, from principles to conclusions, from the obscure lan- 
guage of words to their enlightening inner meaning. Only this time 
the principles of knowing truth are the words of the faith, not the con- 
cepts and natures of sensible things. The content and the end have 
changed. But the method still reminds us very much of the weight in- 
herent in human nature. This is as far as Aquinas moves in this chap- 
ter. And we add: Since God has become man in so humble a descent, 
should our ascent to God become, for that reason, less human, less hum- 
ble, more angel-like ? 


God’s descent to man and man’s ascent to God, when compared 
with one another, show elements of that comparability which Aquinas 
calls appropriateness, which would be “analogy” in a wider sense than 
he uses that word.*® On the one side, we see the lowliness or humilia- 
tion of the incarnate Son in the lowliness of the creature of flesh, both 
creation and incarnation comparable in this way from exaltation to 
lowliness. On the other side, we see the humility of the Wise Man as 
apologist, and the humility of faith, both comparable in their way from 
lowliness to exaltation. Both ways, God’s way downwards to man, and 
man’s way upwards to God, are comparable in the way of proportion, 
as expressed in the old Irenaean saying that God became what we are 
in order that we might become what God is. An analogy in the strict 
sense of the analogy of being exists only between God as the Creator 
and his creature, i.e. between Him Whom the apologist seeks to make 
known as the first and single cause of all things, and that from which 
his argumentation has to take its principles, the natures of creatural 
things. There is, taking only one example of other comparabilities, no 
such strict analogy between Him Who is God for our faith, and the 
form of revelation from which our hearing the faith takes its de- 
parture. For those simple, audible things, as far as revelation may use 
them for making faith known, are not understood as effects which may 
lead us to their cause, but rather as expressions which may lead us to 
the expressed. The Mercy of God, grasped in simple, audible’ ex- 
pressions by faith—this certainly has to do with the hierarchic order of 
being, of cause and caused, but only in some similarity, being another 
order of its own, where truth is not known in terms of creatures, but 
only “according to the congruence of creatures,” “following the pro- 
portions of the senses for leading beyond them.’** Thus we may speak, 
if we like to use the word, of analogy of expression, of proportion, or of 
transfiguration, in which natural concepts are only responsible for the 
form of expression, but do not constitute the terms of the expressed, so 
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that they express something different from what they naturally would 
express. 


Faith, furthermore, can be expressed in twuv ways, in the way of 
revelation itself, and in the reflective way of the theologian who takes 
faith as a principle for his argumentations. Thus a last question re- 
mains: Where is that point, in Aquinas’ view, at which the work of 
the apologist is terminated and the work of the theologian begins? In 
other words, where and when are the principles of the second mode of 
making truth known adopted? In its first three books, the ScG explains 
how truth is to be made known apologetically, i.e., outside of the pre- 
supposition of faith. In the fourth book, then, we learn how truth is 
to be made known theologically, within the presupposition of faith. The 
point of transition is indicated in the following sentence of ScG, IV, 1: 
“We must now deal with those divine things that have been divinely 
revealed to us to be believed, since they transcend the human intellect.” 
Nothing more! One order of truth perfects the other, and both come 
from God. It is the same missionary who is instructed how to reach 
those outside of the faith and how to proceed with those who have 
accepted the faith. It belongs to the Wise Man always to recognize the 
principles which can be presupposed and which establish the methods 
of procedure. But we have not yet seen, and indeed, we shall not see, 
him who is able to move from one method into the other, except God 
Himself. It belongs to divine Wisdom Himself to move from setting 
one principle to setting another. Or should we say: It belongs to the 
human will to move from accepting one principle to accepting another 
—quia credere voluntatis est ?** In any case, here is the place where the 
Wise Man can only wait and cannot change anything, because he has 
to accept the given situation and cannot create a new situation. The 
work of making faith adopted by the believer, the work of God Him- 
self, is a way of making truth known in a more original sense than 
that which can be ascribed to the way in which the Wise Man makes 
truth known, be he an apologist, or be he a theologian. The terminology 
of witnessing or testifying is not applied to him.** Is the missionary, 
for whose benefit the ScG is written, meant to be only a Wise Man? 
Our conclusion is rather that the missionary preacher, as far as he is 
neither an apologist nor a theologian, as far as he is witnessing to the 
faith—without his argumentation before or after the acceptance of 
the faith—is not to be seen on the side of the Wise Man, but on the 
side of Wisdom Himself. Preaching as such does not belong to the 
realm of human capacities, where receiving is measured in terms of 
the receiver; it belongs to the world of divine miracles, where God 
makes Himself receivable, independently of the orders of nature.*® The 
basic quality of being a preacher of the faith (before considering the 
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methods in which the truth of the faith is to be made known) no longer 
has to do with the problem proposed in the ScG. If we still like to use 
that word, we have to dismiss, at this point, analogy of expression, 
proportion, or transfiguration, as well as analogy of being. We have 
to think in terms of analogy of representation. 


Ill. 


Turning now to Lull, let me say at once that in his eyes a world 
distinguished from God in terms of a mere causal analogy would rather 
belong to the things to be forgotten than to the things to be considered. 

Let us see a world whose purpose it is to express God so that the crea- 
ture is transfigured, no longer showing what it may be in itself, but 
what it may be as a sign or symbol of God’s perfection! He who an- 
swers the call of divine Wisdom in the way of Lull, does not appear 
to be able to stay and to proceed in the patterns of a Wise Man. Taking 
Lull seriously, we are faced with that aspect of divine Wisdom that 
makes Him a folly to the worid. Expressions belonging to the termi- 
nology of the unwise man are not only likely to occur in the interpreta- 
tion of Lull’s life and thought; Lull used them himself; he was aware 
of the impression he gave his contemporaries. But he was not inclined 
to think that this was a deplorable failing—or at least he never re- 
mained in the attitude of merely complaining about his disappointments 
with the wise men of his time. “Qui totes coses oblida per membrar mon 
Amat, de totes coses lo deffen mon Amat e part li dona de totes coses.” 
(‘Who forgets all things for remembering my Loved, him my Loved 
protects from all things and gives him share in all things.”) This we 
read in Lull’s Libre de Amic e Amat.*° We hear the former trouba- 
dour. If the encounter with earthly love can be self-forgetting sweet 
madness, the encounter with God’s love is still more so. The love of the 
old world is dead, but its form of expression remains, becomes more em- 
bracing, profound and ardent; that for which there was no room in the 
old world is transfiguratively expressed in the language of the old 
world. Lull the Christian, the mystic, the disappointed Crusader, be- 
came the greatest poet of the Catalonian language. 


Ecstasy for Lull is not just one phenomenon of the Christian life 
—as such it is appreciated in its place also by Aquinas.” With Lull, 
the ecstatic attitude remains as the sufficient and exhaustive reason for 
understanding his view of God and the world. But it is far from being 
an emotional dissolution of all orders of the intellect and the will. It is 
the way of finding the order of God and of ordering and planning life 
for God. There is no order of life and of thought that cannot be for- 
gotten and be found again in God. In other words, everything can be 
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transfigured into an expression of the glory of God, into a way of 
“honoring God’s honor.”*’ With Bonaventure, Lull belongs to the 
spiritual family of Francis of Assisi. More than either Bonaventure or 
Francis, he shows a synthesis of Franciscan life and thought, though 
not without ingredients very much his own. And these personal in- 
gredients make him most incredible to his contemporaries and to later 
generations. His mystical retreats, followed by those travels of which 
we heard, make his life incredible and legendary enough. But what is 
most strange and made Lull most famous, notorious, or ridiculous, is 
his invention of a method for proving the mysteries of the Christian 
faith to everyone—his AM, received in a sudden illumination, de- 
veloped and applied in the same consistency and the same restless ex- 
citement as all his deeds, strange from outside, crystal-clear from in- 
side. Should we dismiss it as an example of how a well-meaning and 
zealous lay missionary and amateur philosopher can become involun- 
tarily an uncritical rationalist? Let us rather speak of an ecstatic, syni- 
bolic and transfigurative rationalism, so we may understand Lull’s 4M 
as being more than a mere curiosity or naivite. Let us remember that 
the leading principles of this method, apart from its peculiar logical 
form, are not different from the views of Bonaventure, according to 
which reason is neither a preparation for faith nor has it to go its way 
apart from faith, but it has to be transfigured by faith; so and only so it 
will lead us, together with faith, to understanding God’s Wisdom.” 
Faith is expressed in terms of a reason whose “art” is not that of the 
Wise Man. Lull’s “art,” in the very use of the word, means nothing 
else but logic. But we have to think, as it were, of God’s own logic, a 
symbolic logic of Platonic provenance, a logic of illuminative participa- 
tion in the Logos, corresponding to the Augustinian-Franciscan epis- 
temology of illumination. Unlike Aristotelian logic, it does not go out 
from the classes (categories) of things. Its point of departure is ab- 
solute being unfolding itself in absolute qualities or “principles” or 
“‘dignities” or “predicates.” This unfolding belongs at the same time to 
the order of being and to that of thinking. We are faced with the logic 
inherent in metaphysical reality..* To apply this sort of logic to given 
subjects means to measure them according to the standards of absolute 
perfection. The truth which we express about something is not only 
what it is in itself, not only what it is in terms of a greater reality, but 


still more, what it is in terms of absolute perfection of being. Thus Lull’s 
logic has been described as a logic of application, a logic of comparison 
between ontological levels. In any case this logic of the absolute as com- 
pared to the relative is not a logic of abstraction.” The absolute values 
are not known as abstractions from the relative values; rather, they are 
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found as expressed in the relative values. 
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Absolute principles or qualities are absolutely interchangeable ; 
they express each other in a perfection whose graphic illustration is 
the circle. Already this simplest “first figure” of the 4M is serviceable 
for showing that the Mohammedan conception of God is not perfect. 
For the absolute qualities which the Mohammedans ascribe to Allah . 
are not perfectly interchangeable; Allah’s love is not a perfect expres- 
sion of his power, since his power is greater than his love. However, 
for forming such judgments, the table of the absolute principle is not 
sufficient. Judgments are sentences; they use and combine given terms, 
general principles, as subjects, predicates, and middle terms. Those 
principles are absolute or relative. Thus sentences come out of the com- 
binations of absolute and relative principles and of the rules or cate- 
gories of questioning. The third and fourth figurae, which deal with the 
sentences and the preparation of syllogisms and introduce the mentioned 
rules of questioning, come out of the combination of the first and sec- 
ond figurae that contain the absolute and the relative principles. Every 
later figura helps to explain and to express every former figura, in the 
direction of a perfect, syllogistic expression of everything through 
everything, so that the limits of truth and untruth are infallibly dis- 
covered. The last ground of this possibility to say what is and what is 
not seems to lie in the relative principles. They are nine, like the absolute 
principles, and are arranged in groups of three, e.g. principium, med- 
ium, fins. It is clear that they are not interchangeable in all respects; 
thus, they constitute the realm of expression in which “a,” if it is ‘“‘a,” 
cannot be, in every respect, “‘b,” and “c” and “‘d” and everything else 
at the same time, as it is in the realm of the absolute principles. 
The perfection of the absolute principles, their identity—how could 
it really be expressed in a meaningful way without help of the relative 
principles? Is not even identity a relative principle, expressing a rela- 
tion between principles? And how could identity be understood without 
the contrast of non-identical relations? However, Lull does not use the 
term identity. He speaks of difference, concordance and contrariety, 
forming another group among the relative principles. We understand 
the blessed perfect identity of the absolute principles in terms of con- 
cordance and difference, but not in terms of contrariety. But since we 
cannot understand what concordance and difference are without under- 
standing contrariety, their counterpart, we must consider such relations 
which are not between perfection and perfection, but between being 
and being under contrary aspects. Thus in the second figura, in order 
to make the relative principles applicable and meaningful at all, we get 
the first symbolic indications of a realm of being which does not only 
unite God with God (as in the first figura), but which comprehends and 
compares God and everything else.” This attempt at a simplified de- 
scription of Lull’s final simplified AM still may be sufficiently appalling 
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to our minds. Yet, is there not something which is expressed as logical- 
symbolical necessity, but which signifies theological necessity? We can- 
not understand God’s perfections, such as Wisdom, Love, etc., in them- 
selves, without understanding them at the same time in their relation to 
the world. The superlative degree is not understandable without the 
lower degrees; still, as the absolute degree, it is not dependent on them. 
God is not to be understood in terms of his manifestation in the lower 
world, nor without it, either. 


Lull did not undertake his AM as a kind of intellectual play, but 
with the intention of bringing Christ to the world. He would be ready 
to die for his AM!* Much had changed in the world since Anselm 
of Canterbury had tried to show the reasonableness of the Christian 
faith in a not wholly dissimilar way. The hypothetic unbeliever of his 
Proslogion and his Cur Deus Homo had not hindered Anselm from 
seeing the primary purpose of his works in edifying and gladdening 
the believer. But to the man who wrote the AM the unbeliever had be- 
come so much a reality that the whole work was written and rewritten 
for his sake. The AM is a very strategic thing, intended for use in a 
battle of life or death. In this way Lull used it, when he came to Paris, 
in order to strengthen the afflicted ranks of the fighters against Aver- 
roism. And for this reason he tried over and over again to forge it into 


a simpler, more efficient form. This strategic consciousness gives the 
Spanish knight some affinity to the Dominicans rather than to the 
Franciscans. But the way in which he saw his battlefield has little to 
do with the strategy of the ScG. 


In the ScG, one problem significantly is left out of consideration: 
the problem of the preacher insofar as he is not a teacher. For Lull 
preaching and teaching are rather two related and often mingled modes 
of expressing the same thing, two of the many figures in which divine 
perfection may be expressed to the world. (Furthermore, teaching in the 
way of Lull can hardly be differentiated into the work of the apologist 
and the work of the theologian.) Lull’s Crusade plans, within which 
teaching and preaching are integral parts, tend to transfigure the mili- 
tant Church into an almost utopian expression of the Kingdom of God 
in the world. They are, so to speak, a General Art in terms of social, 
political, ecclesiastical, liturgical, military, and geographical elements.” 
They are as symmetrical in their proportions as the 4M is in its logical 
developments. They give Lull an honorable place among the great 
utopians. Like many utopias, they contain many realisable, practical 
suggestions of reform and organization, to follow which would have 
benefited the Christian world in Lull’s time. But in their totality, 
these plans, unlike Aquinas’ occasional observations about the problem 
of Crusades,” show little of the Wise Man who takes things and people 
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according to their own nature. They rather reckon with men as they will 
be if and when they express in their lives and deeds the beautiful orders 
of divine perfection. It was over and over again Lull’s bitter-experience, 
his discomfort, that even Christians are not like this. Nevertheless, he 
never sat down to wait for a great moment of general conversion. And 
when he restlessly turned from one disappointment to another hope, 
when he went to the Dominicans, since the Popes did not want to listen; 
to the Franciscans, since the Dominicans did not want to listen; to 
Paris, when a possibility of getting to Tunis was delayed; to his own 
meditations and writings, after everything else failed—then we have 
a picture of something more than just a man who is working himself 
to death in unsuccessful struggles. The question of success, indeed, 
creates much suffering, but no ultimate frustration and no inclination 
at all to learn from those “realists” that laugh or shrug at him. More 
and more this life of partial successes and great disappointments took 
on full meaningfulness by being transfigured into the expression of 
martyrdom.” 


We have a sermon of Bonaventure with the programmatic closing 
sentence, “Christus magister omnium,’®” preached at Paris at a time 
when not only Averroism but also Thomism were the addressees of 
criticism: Christ, not Aristotle or Plato, must be the teacher, the prin- 


ciple of philosophy as well as of theology. Therefore, let us stay with 
the teaching of Augustine! This world of the author of the Reductio 
artium in theologiam is also Lull’s world. 


There is no question, of course, that the incarnation can be proved. 
This central mystery of the faith, together with that of the Trinity, 
was over and over again in the focus of Lull’s demonstrations of the 
reasonableness of the faith.“ How is the incarnation to be proved by 
necessity? We hardly exaggerate when we say that all demonstrations 
of Lull, as far as they meant a perfect combination of absolute and rel- 
ative principles, were demonstrations of the faith in incarnation. In 
Christ the expression of the absolute in the realm of relations shows its 
full power. In Him the uniting power of the absolutely One® is most 
perfectly seen, therefore most necessary in terms of superlative dem- 
onstration, which is, according to Lull, the highest degree above posi- 
tive and comparative demonstrations.” Let me give one example of 
Lull’s method of proving the necessity of the incarnation. In his Liber 
de potestate pura™ he gave eleven proofs within the chapter De incar- 
natione Dei. The first one has the following conclusion: “Every pure 
power is a pure cause. God is a pure power; therefore he is a pure 
cause. There is no pure cause without a pure effect. But the world is 
not a pure effect, since it is a compound substance. It is necessary, 
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therefore, that there be some pure effect, so that the divine power can be 
a pure cause, since cause and effect are in relation (relative se habent). 
And we call a pure effect a pure cause, for the reason (videlicet quod) 
that the pure divine cause became man, which man is a pure cause. For 
we call such a cause and such an effect Christ.” Briefly and simply, the 
world cannot be that pure expression of divine power and causality 
which Christ is. Therefore Christ is necessary. This is a demonstration 
in terms of expression, rather than in terms of causality, although in 
the quoted example Lull used the terminology of cause and effect. Lull’s 
martyrdom bears witness that for him Christ is not one expression of 
God among others, but the expression—God’s Love Himself. Still, in 
this last mystery of expression, where the person of Christ expresses 
everything, Lull was not a depersonalized witness. His testimony to 
the world was crowned by an act of self-effacement, which, however, 
was still his own act, his own story beside the story of Christ. 


Aquinas, on the other hand, in his sober way, was not inclined to 
see the last mystery of testimony within the structures of his thinking 
and expressing the truth. How is it thinkable or expressible that a 
man claims to say God’s Word? Lull answers in terms of expression. 
And the truth of God is so powerful that finally martyrdom is left as 
the only suitable way of expressing that which God’s word is for us. 


Aquinas, in a different way of effacing all human self-expression be- 
fore the wonder of God’s self-expression to us, in a different way of 
humility, is silent about man’s role in testifying to divine truth. Both 
Lull, the fool of love,** and the Wise Man of Aquinas dismiss us with 
a great question with respect to our ways of witnessing to God's truth. 
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the World (Uppsala-Wiesbaden, 1953), 
244, 


3. ScG, I, 4. In this chapter, Aquinas shows 


a good understanding of the diverse 
‘*human weaknesses. ’’ 
. ScG, IV, 1. 


5. See above, note 42, and below, note 46. 


. *‘Seeundum congruentiam hominis.’’ 
‘*Primo igitur sic homini revelantur ut 
tamen non intelligantur, sed solum 
quasi audita credantur, quia intellectus 
hominis, secundum hune statum quo 
sensibilibus est connexus, ad ea intuenda 
quae omnes proportiones sensus ex- 
cedunt, omnino elevari non potest; sed, 
cum a sensibilium connexione fuerit 
liberatus, tune elevabitur ad ea quae 
revelantur intuenda.’’ ScG, IV, 1. 
. STh, II-III, q. 10, a. 8, resp. 
8. Aquinas never applies ‘‘testificari’’ 
either to the work of the philosopher 
(apologist) or to that of the theologian. 
See STh, I, q. 79, a. 13; II-II, q. 13, a. 3; 
q. 124, a. 4; III, g. 55, a. 2; suppl., q. 
it eS 

the unique chapter ScG., I, 6, 
Aquinas speaks of the expansion of 
the Christian faith in the terminology 
of the miraculous. A miracle, accord- 
ing to him, is a direct action of God 
as the first cause, without the use of 
intermediate (instrumental, natural) 
causes. 
. Quoted by Probst, 19. 
. STh, I-II, q. 28, a. 3; II-II, q. 175. 
. See above, note 12. 
. Ars (magna) generalis ultima, IX, 63 
(Strassburg ed., 1617, 454ff.), is of 
particular importance. See Keicher, 
66f. 


54. See Xirau, 147. 
55. See Carreras y Artau, 345-368; T. 


Carreras y Artau, ‘‘Fonaments meta- 
fisices de la Filosofia lul-liana’’, in 
Miscel-lania, 446-466; E. W. Platzek, 
‘*Die Lullsche Kombinatorik’’, Fran- 
ziskanische Studien, XXXIV (Minster, 
1952), 32-60, 377-407. For the follow- 
ing account of the AM (in its ultimate 
form), see Carreras y Artau, 427-455. 
. Vida, eap. 26. See Keicher, 77f. 83f. 
. In the nine camerae (areas of appli- 
eation) of the nine relative principles, 
such concepts as ‘‘cause’’, ‘‘quan- 
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tity’’, ‘‘time’’, ‘‘sensual’’, and ‘‘in- 
tellectual’’ appear. Thus the very ex- 
planation of the working of the rel- 
ative principles makes the use of 
different subjects (God, angel, body, 
etc.) unavoidable. See Carreras y 
Artau, 431f., where Lull’s own ex- 
amples are used. 


. See Gottron, 56, 59; Vida, capp. 21-24. 
. See the book of Gottron; H Wierus- 


zowski, ‘‘Ramon Lull et l’idée de la 
Cité de Dieu,’’ in Miscel-lania, 403-426 ; 
Sugranyes de Franch, 80-89. 


. E. g., STh, II-III, q. 18, a. 8. 
\1. The longing for martyrdom appears 


in Lull’s earliest works, particularly 
in the Libre de contemplacid (see 
Carreras y Artau, 256). According to 
the Vita, capp. 5-8, Lull’s conversion 
resulted in the following three reso- 
lutions: to sacrifice his life in the con- 
version of the Saracens, to work for 
the erection of language studies, and 
to write a ‘‘better book’’ (‘‘books’’ 
in the Catalonian recension) against 
the errors of the infidels. See also 
Gottron, 49. 


. See E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. 


Bonaventure, Engl. transl. (New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1938), 29ff. 


33. See above, notes 54 and 55, and be- 


low, notes 64 and 66. 


34. See S. ab Algaida, ‘‘Christologia 


Lulliana’’, Collectanea Franciscana, I 
(Assisi, 1931), 145-183. At the end of 
his aecount of Lull’s doctrine of in- 
carnation, Carreras y Artau (505-507) 
says: ‘‘Notemos que el vigor y la 
originalidad de estos argumentos 
proviene en buena parte de que son una 
aplicacién de la doctrina de las dig- 
nidades divinas.’’ 


35. Lull coined new words for this power, 


as ‘‘unissimare’’, for the power of 
the ‘‘unissimum’’, resulting in ‘‘unis- 
simatum.’’ 


. ‘‘Demonstratio per aequiparantiam.’’ 


See Keicher, 69, 76ff.; Carreras y 
Artau, 457-462. Congruence in the 
realm of absolutes is identical with 
highest necessity, and in this way the 
doctrines of the Christian faith can 
be proved more certainly than by go- 
ing from effect to cause or from cause 
to effect. This understanding of ‘‘con- 
gruence’’ or ‘‘appropriateness’’ is very 
different from that of Aquinas! 


i7. Ed. by H. G. Bender, in Opera Latina, 


VIII (Palma de Mallorca, 1953/54), 
97-124, identical with Studia Monp- 
graphica et Recensiones, IX/X, 59-86. 
Our quotation is in dist. 3, nr. 1, p. 
109 p/71. 

A name which Lull applied to him- 
self. It is used as the title of an at- 
tractive little biography by E A. Peers 
(London: S. C. M. Press Ltd., 1946). 





THE STRUGGLE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE EARLY YEARS OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS* 


GUENTER Lewy, Smith College 


It is generally recognized that the centralized organization and 
strict discipline of the Jesuits played an important role in the Order’s 
successful agitation against Protestantism during the Counterreforma- 
tion. It is little known that during this period of great accomplish- 
ment the Society went through one of the most serious crises of its 400 
years of existence—a rebellion, centered in Spain, against the allegedly 
dictatorial rule of the general and for a quasi-democratic form of gov- 
ernment. This movement reveals the intrusion of constitutional ideas 
into an organization which usually has been held up as the prototype of 
autocracy and monolithic cohesion, 


I 


In 1534, a Spanish nobleman at the University of Paris named 
Ignatius de Loyola organized around him a small group of fellow stu- 
dents with the intention of founding a new religious order for mis- 


sionary work in the Holy Land. War between Venice and Turkey pre- 
vented the execution of this plan, but from the frustration of Loyola’s 
original design grew one of the most effective instruments of aggres- 
sive propaganda the Catholic Church has ever possessed—the Society 
of Jesus. 


The first name of the small organization was Minima Societas de 
nomine Jesu which, however, soon gave way to the shorter Societas 
Jesu. The presumptuous name was not the only unusual feature to at- 
tract attention. The constitution of the Society, as it took on final form 
in 1558, differed drastically from that of all other religious orders. 
There were no convents, priors, no General Chapter. Instead provision 
was made for colleges and houses, rectors and superiors, and, above all, 
a general possessed of vast powers. Unlike other orders, the Society 
of Jesus did not dedicate itself solely to an ordinary task such as charity 
or preaching, but rather considered itself a highly exclusive group of 
carefully selected men with a special mission, at the disposal of and di- 
rectly under the pope. Members were not required to have a fixed 
home, but tried to fill those posts in the world-at-large which promised 


*This article is based on a chapter of a book, Constitutionalism and Statecraft during the 
Golden Age of Spain: A Study of the Political Philosophy of Juan de Mariana, 8. J., to be 
published by the Librairie E. Droz (Geneva, Switzerland) in the course of the year 1960, 
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most influence—they became educators, missionaries, diplomats, con- 
fessors of princes and the like. 

Members, as in most religious orders, were divided into two 
classes. There were, first, the temporal or lay coadjutors who were not 
destined for the priesthood and were occupied in domestic duties like 
cooking, gardening, bookkeeping etc. Their superiors, the administra- 
tors of the temporal affairs of the Order, were called procurators. 
They convened every three years in special congregations and had the 
rarely used right to call for the General Congregation of the Society. 


The second and more important class was that of the clerical mem- 
bers of the organization, who were of several ranks. The lowest grade 
was made up of the approved scholastics who, after two years of pro- 
bation, took the simple oath of poverty, chastity and obedience and then 
devoted themselves to preparation for the priesthood. After ordination 
and an additional year of novitiate they became known as spiritual co- 
adjutors. These men formed the bulk of the Society’s membership and 
furnished its preachers, professors, rectors and missionaries. A limited 
number of Jesuits, upon completion of the same training as the spiritual 
coadjutors, took a fourth vow of special obedience to the pope and were 
therefore known as the professed of the four vows. They formed the 
core of the Society, were eligible for the highest offices and, through 
their elected representatives, formed the General Congregation, the 
legislative body of the Society. 

Authority in the Society was strictly centralized. All real power 
was placed in the hands of the general, chosen for life and ordinarily 
answerable to the pope only. The general named the chiefs of the prov- 
inces (provincials), the rectors of colleges, superiors of the houses of 
the professed and even the lowest offices in a Society which by 1574 
numbered seventeen provinces and 4,000 members.’ In addition, he 
designated the dwelling place of every individual member and decided 
his occupation. He wielded the power of expulsion which was made easy 
by the Society’s distinction between simple and ceremonious vows, 
slowing up advancement and attainment of secure status within the 
Order. The general was the only elected superior of the Society; all 
others were appointed. The form of government was monarchical, as 
it was explicitly declared in the Society’s rules. The general could an- 
nul every action of the inferior officers of the Order; obedience and 
reverence had to be paid to him ‘‘as one who holds the place of Christ.’” 


The right of electing the general was vested in the General Con- 
gregation. This body also had the function of providing him with an 
admonitor (counsellor) in the person of his father confessor and a 
number of assistants who were to act as overseers and counsellors, 
without, however, binding the general with their advice. The assistants 
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had the right of calling a General Congregation for the general’s deposi- 
tion if the latter had fallen into heresy or otherwise had sinned griev- 
ously. In such a case, the congregation could put the general on trial 
and vacate his office by a two thirds vote;* it could not, however, call 
him to account for any of his ordinary acts of government. The con- 
gregation ordinarily met only when the general thought it necessary. In 
fact, the Constitutions declared that it was not expedient to convene 
the congregation at certain intervals or frequently and asked the gen- 
eral to “prevent, as far as possible, so much labour and interruption 
to the whole Society.’”* When in session, the congregation had the 
right to amend the Constitutions and the general was obligated by its 
decrees as well as the Constitutions of the Society. At the same time, the 
general was given not only the duty of implementing and observing the 
Constitutions, but also the right “to grant dispensation in all cases 
where dispensation is necessary; which duty he will execute with that 
prudence which the Light eternal shall communicate.’” In other words, 
he could act wholly according to his own judgment and thus, for all 
practical purposes, was a virtual autocrat.° 

The purpose of the Society of Jesus and the type of organization 
chosen reflected the Spanish heritage of its founder and first general. 
Loyola, later to become one of the most celebrated saints of the Cath- 
olic Church, never ceased to be a soldier. And the spiritual militia he 
brought into being followed the example of his ancestors and country- 
men, who for centuries had fought the Moors with utmost religious 
fervor and militant passion. The Society was held together by a dis- 
tinctly military spirit of unconditional obedience. Loyola insisted not 
only on absolute obedience in the sense of prompt execution of orders, 
but also on complete submission of will and intellect. “Other religious 
orders,” he wrote in his famous “Epistle on Obedience” (1553), ‘“‘may 
surpass the Society in fasting and other austerities which according to 
their institute they piously practice; but in true and perfect obedience 
and abnegation of will and judgment I greatly desire that those who 
serve God in this Society should be conspicuous.” 


This wish of the Society’s founder indeed became duly observed 
law and daily practice. The Order exacted from members complete 
prostration before the dictates of its leaders. Individual Jesuits, de- 
clared the Constitutions, “should permit themselves to be moved and 
directed under divine providence by their Superiors just as if they 
were a corpse, which allows itself to be moved and handled in any way; 
or as the staff of an old man, which serves him wherever and in what- 
ever thing he who holds in his hand pleases to use it.’”* To be sure, as 
a whole chapter in the Constitutions pointed out, this perfect obedience 
did not involve an obligation to commit sin when so ordered.® But, it 
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has been asked, how could a man determine for himself what constituted 
sin who had first been deprived of all will of his own? “What power 
has a ‘corpse’ or a ‘staff’ without life or judgment,” inquires a mod- 
ern critic, “to see anything wrong in what is done with it?’ 


910 


The folly of blind obedience is brought out by an amusing story 
told about Father Alonzo Rodriguez, now a Saint, who, as his con- 
temporaries said, obeyed like an ass without reasoning. Once, when he 
was ill, a tasty soup was brought to his cell in an earthenware dish. 
When P. Rodriguez refused to eat it out of love of mortification and 
dislike of special fare, the rector sent word that he must eat the whole 
dish. P. Rodriguez at once took his knife and began to scrape the rough 
earthenware, desiring to fulfill the order to the letter. Only when his 
fellow brothers, attracted by the noise, pointed out to him the real in- 
tention of the superior did he desist.” 

This episode is innocent enough and hardly reveals the full impli- 
cations of the “corpselike” discipline of the Society. The latter really 
meant in effect the complete subordination of the individual’s sense of 
right and wrong to the wishes of one individual or group of superiors. 
Figgis sees in the Order’s insistence on perfect obedience an instance 
of “an error, which will probably exist, so long as it is possible for men 
to conceive great ends, and to be impatient of the hindrances to their 
accomplishment. The principle leads commonly to the idealization of 
an individual, who can promote these ends at the cost of ordinary rules 
of right.’””” 

The absorption of the individual Jesuit by the religious community, 
to which he belonged, may account for the stifling of intellectual curi- 
osity which Boehmer notes in his discussion of the Society’s scholar- 
ship. Jesuit schools, he writes, frequently excelled by default of 
serious competition and in their colleges “students learned from the 
Jesuits more quickly and methodically than under the old professors, 
but they always learned the prescribed curriculum only. They were 
never encouraged or directed to do any independent thinking or investi- 
gating.”’* Considering the handicaps under which these men worked, 
it is remarkable that even a small number of Jesuits gained distinction 
in fields like astronomy, mathematics and physics. “When one realizes 
what an exceptionally large number of well-endowed and well-equipped 
schools were controlled by the Order,” writes Boehmer, ‘and how easy 
it was to win to its banner the most gifted young men in every country, 
there is no adequate reason to boast of the Order’s scientific accom- 
plishments, as its own disciples do as early as the seventeenth 
century.””"* 

Upon reading the instructions given to Jesuit professors in institu- 
tions of higher learning, one begins to understand the reasons for this 
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rarity of originality. The Ratio Studiorum of 1599, the plan of teach- 
ing for Jesuit’ education, strictly bound instructors to specified text- 
books and interpretations. Rule six for all professors explicitly ordered 
them “to avoid new opinions.” 

Even in matters where there is no risk to faith and devotion, no one shall 
introduce new questions in matters of great moment, or any opinion which 
does not have suitable authority, without first consulting his superiors ; he 
shall not teach anything opposed to the axioms of learned men or the 
general belief of scholars. Rather, all should follow closely the approved 
doctors and, as far as local custom permits, the views accepted in Catholic 
schools." 

Jesuit educators were counselled not to read books of suspect au- 
thors, even though a specific book might be free from all suspicion of 
evil teaching. ‘For it rarely happens that some poison is not mixed in 
with that which comes from a heart filled with poison.’’* 

The same encouragement of distrust pervaded the daily life of all 
Jesuits. The autocratic government of the Order was bolstered by an 
all-embracing system of espionage and informing which covered every 
branch of the Society’s activities and all classes of members. Every 
Jesuit had someone spying on him; all novices were told before admis- 
sion that others would report about their shortcomings and errors and 
they were asked to do likewise. History had never seen anything 
quite like this system of so-called ‘‘fraternal correction.”’ Delation was 
made a sacred duty; the possibility of secret accusation, made by either 
subordinate or superior, was ever present. Loyola himself, as Boehmer 
points out, placed no serious emphasis on this network of mutual de- 
nunciation on every level, insisted on confronting the witnesses and 
demanded documentary proof wherever possible." After his death 
in 1556, however, these safeguards seem increasingly to have 
disappeared. 

The device for preparing the would-be Jesuit for his new life was 
Loyola’s soul-cure, the famous Spiritual Exercises. The purpose of this 
drill book was to free whoever obeyed its directions of all evil passions 
and desires and to instil that uniformity of thinking which Loyola con- 
sidered crucial for the accomplishment of the Order’s mission. Through 
a regimen of most intensive mental exercise and training of the imagi- 
nation, the practitioner after about four weeks was ready to believe 
any and every thing the Church taught as orthodox. 


II 


By the middle of the sixteenth century the Catholic Church went 
over to the offensive against Protestantism and in the success of this 
so-called Counterreformation no other single force had as large a share 
as the Society of Jesus. Everywhere the Jesuits were in the forefront 
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of the struggle against heresy of any kind and their prestige within the 
Church soon was equalled only by the hatred they aroused in the re- 
formed camp on account of their proved capacity. Yet the Society 
also had its enemies among the Catholic hierarchy and the other orders. 
Several of the popes in the second half of the sixteenth century were 
suspicious of these self-avowed champions of the papacy and sub- 
jected the faithfulness of the Order to rather severe tests. A real crisis, 
however, occurred during the last quarter of that same century as a re- 
sult of a clash between the Society’s centralized organization and the 
spirit of Spanish nationalism. 


The Jesuit order, originally, was Spanish not only in its founda- 
tion and spirit, but also in its personnel. Four of the first six followers 
of Loyola were Spaniards and one was Portuguese. The first General 
Congregation in 1558 numbered 25 members, eighteen of whom were 
Spaniards. The first three generals of the Society were Spaniards too. 
Small wonder that the Spanish Jesuits took special pride in the role 
their nation had played in bringing the Order into being and in pro- 
viding the leadership during the formative period. Not surprisingly, 
many of them soon began to take offense at the shifting of attention to 
Rome, the place of residence of the general, and to resent the dictates 
coming from abroad. The leader of these malcontents was the first 
provincial of Spain, P. Antonio de Araoz, the nephew of Loyola. He 
demanded for the Spaniards the right to elect their own provincials and 
rectors, the transfer of the authority of the general, as it pertained to 
Spain, to a deputy-general permanently residing in the Iberian Penin- 
sula, and the change of the generalship to a short term office with con- 
siderable limitations imposed on its power.”* 


Araoz died in 1573, but in that same year, through an intervention 
of the pope which was requested by the Italian and Portuguese fathers, 
a Belgian, Eberhard Mercurian, was elected general—the first non- 
Spaniard to hold that highest office in the Society. This event. increased 
the smoldering disaffection and an ever-growing number of Spanish 
fathers now came to favor the nationalist cause, among them, as 
Boehmer reports, ‘‘a large number of learned men who stood close to 
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the court and to the chief officials of the kingdom. The leading 
figure of the opposition, P. Dionisio Vazquez, ex-rector of the Roman 
College, was persuaded in the following year to change his mind, but 
the lull in agitation that followed was purely temporary. In February 
1581, Claudio Aquaviva, a Neapolitan only thirty-seven years old, was 
chosen general, and this second selection of a non-Spaniard touched 
off a formal conspiracy. The malcontents turned for help to Philip IT 
who, it is said, was opposed to all new religious orders.” He was afraid 
that these organizations would become too powerful for him to con- 
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trol them, and his opposition to the Society of Jesus was especially 
strong on account of the connection of the Jesuits with the pope and 
the fear of Romish influence in Spanish affairs. For the same reason, 
the desire of the malcontents to diminish the authority of the general 
at Rome and to make the provinces more independent greatly appealed 
to Philip, since the plan promised to give him just the opportunity to 
control the Jesuits for which he so much longed. He therefore sup- 
ported the conspirators, while the pope, for his own reasons in the 
jockeying for control, attempted to put them down.” 


Another important factor in the situation, on which the plotters 
did not hesitate to capitalize, was the opposition of the Spanish Do- 
minicans to the Jesuits. This old order was afraid of the rapidly in- 
creasing prestige of the newcomers, in whom they saw a dangerous 
rival. There also were doctrinal disputes on the question of grace and 
free will. The Dominicans, who controlled the Spanish Inquisition, 
were particularly angered about the privileges and immunities granted 
the Jesuits by Pope Gregory XIII in 1584.% The curious phenomenon 
resulted that while the Jesuits were driven out of France for their 
attachment to Spain, they were in that country subjected to repeated 
and serious attacks for their exemptions from Spanish jurisdiction and 
their lack of national consciousness. 

The malcontents, Spanish patriots themselves and undoubtedly 
eager to ingratiate themselves with the powerful tribunal, turned to the 
Inquisition. In 1586, one of their number denounced P. Antonio Marcen, 
provincial of Toledo, for not reporting to the Inquisition the case of 
another Jesuit accused of improper advances to women, and for ex- 
pelling the informer of this offense from the Society. Marcen and three 
other leading Jesuits were promptly arrested by the Inquisition and 
put on trial on charges of having usurped the jurisdiction of the lat- 
ter.* At the same time, the Inquisition called for the submission of 
the bulls, constitutions and rules of the Society, as well as the draft of 
the Ratio Studiorum then circulating among the Spanish fathers for 
comments before publication. A commission of three Franciscans and 
two Dominicans was appointed to go over these documents and found 
much that was objectionable.** Their criticism was seconded by the 
Dominican confessor of Philip II, Diego de Chaves. Philip, thereupon, 
ordered the seizure of all copies of the documents and applied to Pope 
Sixtus V for a revision of the constitution of the Society of Jesus. 


The first round of the conflict ended with the victory of the official 
Jesuit hierarchy. Sixtus V, who had no love for Spain and distrusted 
Philip, was prevailed upon by General Aquaviva to lodge a strong 
protest against the seizure of the papers of the Society, which included 
papal bulls, and against the arrest of P. Marcen and associates. The 
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confiscated documents were indeed released and the Pope evoked the 
case of Marcen to himself.” Marcen and another Jesuit, who had 
been found guilty by the Inquisition, were released in 1588 after two 
years of confinement. In order to conciliate the Inquisition, however, 
the Pope revoked the privilege of the Jesuits to absolve notorious 
heretics. The battle of giants was thus narrowly averted. 


In March 1587, Philip IIT requested Pope Sixtus V to order a 
visitation of the four Spanish provinces by some cleric other than 
a member of the Society and suggested Jeronimo Manrique, bishop of 
Cartagena, for the task. Aquaviva intervened with the Pope, alleging 
that Manrique was of illegitimate birth and in his youth had himself 
fathered three illegitimate children. He also told the Pope that the King 
aimed at nothing but the limitation of the authority of Rome. The 
weight of these arguments persuaded Sixtus and he refused Philip’s res 
quest.” To pacify the King, he sent the very capable P. Jose de Acosta, 
a Spanish Jesuit recently returned from missionary work in the New 
World, on a goodwill mission to Spain. As a concession, Acosta was 
directed to transmit an order to the effect that all Jesuit provincials 
from now on were to obey the king’s commands without waiting for 
authorization from Rome.” 


The many complaints of the malcontents in the meantime had made 


an impression upon Sixtus V. He had no intention of changing the 
rules of the Society of Jesus in accordance with the interests of Spain, 
but he began to favor some modification to suit his own views. The 
Pope was especially displeased with the name of the Society; “it seemed 
to him an act of pride, to wish to be called by the name of the 
Saviour.’”® In November 1588, consequently, he ordered the Roman 
Inquisition to examine the constitutions of the Jesuits. Members of the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, friendly to the Society, delayed the 
requested report, while the desperate Aquaviva solicited testimonial 
letters from highly placed Catholic personages everywhere. The terms 
of the Inquisition’s judgment are not clear; what is known is that the 
Pope was adamant on the change of name and ordered Aquaviva to 
draw up a decree to that effect for his signature. The Jesuit general had 
to comply, but Sixtus meanwhile fell sick and Aquaviva used the 
breathing spell to order special prayers asking God to ward off the 
threatening storm. On August 27, 1590 the Pontiff expired. Without 
entering into the exact nature of the Jesuit prayers during the preced- 
ing days, Astrain writes: “The death of Sixtus V freed the Company 
from a disaster.” 

The gain for Aquaviva was short-lived. Pope Clement VIII, on 
bad terms with Aquaviva since earlier days, on December 15, 1592 
ordered the Fifth General Congregation to meet. The General was 
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not even consulted. Behind this surprise move was P. Acosta, whom 
Philip II had won over and made his agent in secretly working for the 
call of a congregation.” 

In May 1593, the provincial congregations met to designate dele- 
gates to go to Rome. The hand of the rebels had been weakened by the 
reorganization of the Spanish provinces carried out upon Aquaviva’s 
orders. With the entire machinery of administration at his command, 
Aquaviva was able to insure the election of delegations friendly to him 
from most other provinces as well, so that, as Boehmer observes, “in 
reality before the Congregation opened, November 3, 1593, he had won 
the battle.” 

The Congregation was attended by sixty-four fathers.. The pope 
had tried to have the meeting chaired by P. Francisco de Toledo, for 
that purpose recently elevated to the cardinalate and known as an op- 
ponent of Aquaviva, but this move had failed. Aquaviva also succeeded 
in securing the appointment of a commission to examine his life and 
official acts, and, as was to be expected, this group came out with a re- 
port clearing him of all charges. After this, the Congregation rejected 
every proposed change in the constitution, such as regular meetings 
of the General Congregation, limits on the _ dismissal power of the 
general, and the accountability of superiors. 

The Pope did not give up so easily. Memorials had been pouring 
in from Philip II, Jesuits in Spain and many other countries demanding 
a reform of the Society’s constitution. All of these stressed the urgent 
need to limit the vast authority of the general, one of them arguing: 


We see how the General, to the great detriment of our religion, and the 
scandal of the world, has no regard to age, merit, or service, but appoints 
whom he pleases as superiors; for the most part, young men and novices, 
who, without any merit or experience, preside with great arrogance over 
their seniors: . . . and lastly, the general, being a man, has also his 
private affections ; and because he is a Neapolitan, the Neapolitans are in 
the best condition.** 


Early in January 1593, Clement personally addressed the Congre- 
gation. He blamed the Jesuits for meddling in matters not of their con- 
cern, for having no regard for the opinions of prince, king, emperor or 
pope, for looking on their constitution as perfect, unimprovable and 
without the need of visitation or reform. He warned the fathers that 
if they did not take remedial steps, he himself would intervene. 
Aquaviva, so reports Astrain, was moved to tears and kissed the Pope’s 
feet. After this dramatic address, the Congregation approved three 
of the Pope’s specific proposals: provincials and rectors were to serve 
for three years only, provincials were to render account at the end of 
their term of office, and the General Congregation was to meet every 
six years. The last rule was adopted under protest.** None of these 
reforms remained in effect for very long.™ 
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Several other decrees were adopted by the Fifth Congregation 
which aimed at the suppression of the Spanish malcontents. One of 
them prohibited the admission to the Order of converted Jews or other 
“new Christians.” Those already admitted were to be expelled, except 
for professed of the four vows.** Since twenty-five of the twenty- 
seven chief conspirators were said to be of Jewish or Moorish ex- 
traction, this new rule was clearly designed for the exclusion of the 
rebels.** In another decree, clear and unambiguous in intent, the Con- 
gregation denounced the malcontents as “false and degenerate sons,” 
‘‘disturbers of the common peace and revolutionists’”’ and ordered their 
punishment or expulsion. The general was given discretionary power to 
assess the guilt of all those involved in the opposition and to act 
accordingly.*° 


The test of strength thus ended with the fairly complete victory 
of Aquaviva and failure of the reform movement. The principal “‘trou- 
ble-makers” were expelled. But even after these apparent defeats 
neither Rome nor Spain \vas ready to quit. At first, it was planned to 
get Aquaviva out of the way by offering him the archbishopric of 
Naples. After the failure of this project, Clement VIII in 1604 agreed 
to a far more daring scheme of the Spanish Court, devised by the re- 
bellious Jesuit Hernando de Mendoza. Philip III invited Aquaviva to 
visit Spain and when the latter declined, Clement ordered the General 
to accept the invitation. In Spain, it was hoped, ways would be found 
to make him harmless.** Again, letters, requested by Aquaviva, 
poured in from all corners of the earth pleading with the Pope to re- 
voke the order. Once, with departure imminent, Aquaviva fell sick, but 
finally no more postponements were in sight. At that moment, another 
timely death saved the situation—on March 3, 1605 Pope Clement VIII 
breathed his last. Astrain writes unabashed: ‘For a second time God 
saved the Company of Jesus from a grave peril through the death of 
His vicar.”’? 


In Spain, meanwhile, relative tranquillity had set in following the 
stern measures ordered by the Fifth Congregation. The unrest was re- 
vived around 1602, led this time by P. Mendoza. Attempts to silence 
him ran into the opposition of the Pope, and Mendoza, in the safety of 
the court at Valladolid, was able to continue what Astrain calls his 
“intrigues.”“* A large number of memorials were again circulated, in- 
cluding an extant short tract by Mendoza himself of the year 1605.“ 
His suggestions included the demand for an end to the system of frater- 
nal correction which “‘disturbs the peace and engenders envy and mortal 
hatred.”*” The philosophers and jurists teach, Mendoza argued, that 
“a commonwealth cannot be well ordered when the laws are arbitrary 
and subject to the caprice of the judges.’”*° The same principle held - 
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true for the Society; its laws, therefore, should be stable rather than 
at the mercy of the will of the general. 

At about the same time appeared a large work by the aged Jesuit 
scholar Pedro de Rivadeneyra, written with the avowed purpose of 
defending the constitution of the Order against its internal critics. The 
prevailing system of appointing superiors, he contended, was far bet- 
ter than one of election, which would cause nothing but factions, quar- 
rels and disharmony. Many secular offices, including that of kings, at 
one time had been elective, but today were hereditary.” The life tenure 
of the general Rivadeneyra defended as necessary in order to master 
the intricate duties of the position and as conducive to stability. More- 
over, General Congregations, needed for the election of generals, con- 
sumed much time and the efforts of the best members of the Society, 
which were more urgently needed to combat heresy.“ The system of 
fraternal correction, he insisted, was necessary. It was more important 
to safeguard the reputation of the whole order than that of particular 
members; “charity teaches us to take greater account of the good of the 
community than of that of the individual.’*” Unanimity of opinion 
and strict obedience were essential to prevent error and heresy. The 
Society was divinely inspired ; its constitution was approved by the Holy 
See in the name of God, and therefore should not be changed. 


Agitation during this period again mounted, but for the last time. 
The provincial congregations of Castile and Andalusia in 1607 once 
more called for a special assistant for Spanish affairs; the province of 
Aragon demanded the repeal of the decree about the “new Chris- 
tians.””® The convening of the overdue General Congregation was 
insisted upon by a meeting of procurators of all the provinces late in 
1606—something that had never occurred before.” Yet when the Sixth 
General Congregation at last convened in February 1608, it brought 
with it the final defeat of the Spanish opposition. Mendoza had been 
gotten out of the way by a papal appointment in 1607 as bishop of 
Cuzco in Peru. The Congregation, again completely dominated by 
Aquaviva and his machine, reaffirmed the duty of denunciation.’ The 
decree against the “troublemakers” of the last congregation was re- 
newed,” and the provincials were asked to proceed energetically against 
the malcontents; that these steps were successful is attested to by the 
fact that nothing more is heard of any disturbances in Spain after 
this date. 


III 


The most important and interesting of all treatises and tracts writ- 
ten during this turbulent period in the history of the Order is the 
Discourse on the Matters in Need of Remedy in the Society of Jesus 
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written by the famous historian and political philosopher Juan de 
Mariana. A number of Jesuits have denied that Mariana wrote this 
treatise. Others have argued that it was revised and interpolated by the 
enemies of the Society and that Mariana would never have written a 
work so sharply critical of the Order of which he was a member for 
the better part of his long life.** More judicious writers in the Society, 


on the other hand, have regretfully acknowledged the authenticity of 
the Discourse. “Fraternal charity, love of the Company, the veneration 
inspired by a famous name,” writes Astrain, “have made old fathers 
believe that P. Juan de Mariana could not have been the author of so 
serious an attack on our Institute, but, nevertheless, . . . the book is 
authentic in all its parts.’ 


The Discourse was published for the first time in 1625, one year 
after Mariana’s death. It appeared in the original Spanish as well as 
Latin, French and Italian translations—all apparently put out by a 
French publisher in Bordeaux who preferred to remain unnamed.” 
General Vitelleschi, successor to Aquaviva, spared no pains to obtain 
the condemnation of the book, which was granted him in Rome in 1627. 
A decree of June 17, 1627 put the Discourse of Mariana on the Roman 
Index, a prohibition since repeated in all later editions.°” A year later, 
it formally appeared on the Spanish Index as well and remained there 
until that work ceased to be published early in the nineteenth century.” 
Despite the listing in the Spanish Index, the Discourse was printed in 
Spain in 1768, one year after Charles III had expelled the Jesuits from 
his realm.” Its usefulness obviously made the violation of the Index 
seem excusable. 

The aim of the work, Mariana declared in the preface, was to 
point out the great number of faults in the government of the Order 
and to suggest ways of remedying this unfortunate state of affairs. 
Loyal to the Order, Mariana disclaimed any intention needlessly to re- 
veal shameful things, but as wounds could not be hidden from the 
physician, if a cure was indeed desired, so here the mistakes had to be 
brought to light. The Company in its early days, Mariana reflected, 
had been like an earthly paradise. For several years, however, there 
had been much discontent. The reasons were not to be sought in the 
imperfections of the members. Indeed, the malcontents were among 
the more virtuous men who did not seek any personal advantage. The 
root of all trouble was the “Monarchy of the Company—singularis 
ferus depastus est cam,” he exclaimed, “‘a strange wild beast has de- 
voured her.” 

The founder of the Society, said Mariana, had wisely tempered 
his monarchical rule by providing for a General Congregation which 
made policy. He availed himself of the counsel of those around him, and 
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all was decided by majority vote. Later these practices were aban- 
doned and the danger of the abuse of power ignored. Most philosophers, 
Mariana noted, considered monarchy the best form of government, 
when decisions were made by many and the execution of laws carried 
out by one person. A ruler who refused to take advice or acted against 
it was not a true king but a tyrant. Hence, the monarchy of the Society 
should also be limited by laws and counsel. At the time of writing this 
was not the case. 

Although our laws are excessively numerous, the general is not bound 

by them—whether it be in making appointments, in promoting to the rank 

of professed, or in founding colleges, and an infinity of other matters. If 

there be laws, he has the power to dispense with them and indeed does 

just that. As regards counsel, things are no better. Each province is 
ruled by the provincial and two or three confidants who exclude all others, 
though in every respect preferable to themselves. 

Rome, declared Mariana, was far away and the general could not 
know all the facts from such a distance. “I conclude that it is neces- 
sary to moderate this monarchy and to stop its course, for it is evident 
that 10,000 men cannot be governed like six hundred.” When fam- 
ilies grew into villages, villages into towns and the population in- 
creased, the system of government among men was changed from 
patriarchal rule, unfettered by law, to a polity caring for the common 
good. In the Society of Jesus, on the other hand, the opposite was true, 
and the more Order expanded, the more centralized did its government 
become. 

Discontent was the inevitable result. If the general alone would 
rule in this fashion, Mariana remarked, the evil would not be so great, 
but the provincials and other superiors followed his example and gov- 
erned absolutely and without a curb on their powers. Those laws that 
existed were not kept and no one was ever punished for acting arbi- 
trarily. Ready subservience to the distant policy was the motive for 
all appointments. Those who excelled others were pushed aside. Rightly 
has it been said, Mariana observed: “TJ yrannis boni, quam mali, sus- 
picaciores sunt” (to tyrants the good are more suspect than the bad).® 
Virtuous and able men were excluded under various pretenses. Some 
were said to be too temperamental, others too melancholic. But, as Plato 
and Cicero had observed, the greatest minds always have had some de- 
fects, and thus the greater part of the outstanding men were prevented 
from exercising leadership. No republic, according to Aristotle, could 
be free of internal enemies in which the talented were passed over in 
favor of the ambitious. “Therefore I do not wonder that in the Com- 
pany there are so many complainers who consider themselves ag- 
grieved and cause the disturbances which we behold; particularly since 
in the Company individuals have neither an active nor passive voice 
in the appointments.” 
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The decree requiring superiors to be changed every three years, 
Mariana noted, had done but little to improve matters. The same few 
were still in control. Another injustice, still unsettled, was the exclusion 
of the Spaniards from the generalship since the election of P. Mercurian. 
The Spanish nation had founded and raised the Company to its present 
heights and now felt alienated. ‘For the sake of peace, remedies must 
be applied to this disease in the future, or disgust and disturbances will 
increase daily, caused not by ambition, but, unfortunately, by very real 
aggravation, well known to all.” 


Mariana devoted a special chapter to the Society’s system of fra- 
ternal correction through secret delations, the so-called ‘‘syndications.” 
His forceful remarks on this practice reveal insights still applicable in 
our own world of diminishing privacy, extensively used informers and 
secret files. These syndications, argued Mariana, “made to the superior 
in secret, without proof and without a hearing for all the parties,” 
created grave dangers and exposed reputable persons to calumnies. In- 
formers were plentiful, the reader was reminded, under the reigns of 
Nero, Domitian and other such tyrants, but their use was despised by 
good emperors like Vespasian and Titus; Trajan punished delation with 
death. In the legal code of Constantine the Great it was provided that 
accusations were to be made by one special official only. ‘Apparently 
they considered it a lesser inconvenience that some guilty ones would 
escape punishment than that all would suffer the injuries caused by this 
breed of people.”** A church council of that period, the fourth cen- 
tury, forbade Christians to act as accusers and ordered that extreme 
unction was to be denied informers through whose delation someone 
had been condemned to death. “Oh memorable severity,” Mariana 
exclaimed. 


The syndications, he admitted, were useful to the general and the 
other superiors, but the company paid a heavy price for them. The in- 
formation and reports were often contradictory, since they came from 
different sources; they were frequently based on “imagination and 
misunderstandings, not to mention deliberate falsehoods and lies. . . . It 
is the poison of union and fraternal charity for men not to confide in 
each other, fearing that whoever can will sell them to gain favor for 
himself.’ If the archives in Rome were examined, Mariana dared to 
affirm, not a single good man would be found among the entire mem- 
bership of the Society, or “at least amongst us who are far away and 
not known to the general, for we are all spotted, some more, some 
less.” It is argued, Mariana noted, that these files are well guarded. 
Whether this was true could be judged from the experience of P. Acosta. 
In that case, Mariana related, they searched the archives for evidence 
against him merely because Acosta argued for the convening of the 
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General Congregation which was against the will of the general. “In my 
opinion, ruffians could not have outdone this; and the worst is, no one 
was punished for it. Those who took these steps were the greatest 
confidants.’’” 

If outrages of this sort went on, Mariana contended, the files 
should be burned. If the institution no longer served its true purpose 
and merely destroyed good names and injured the reputation of others, 
the reasonable thing to do was to abolish it. At the very least, the gen- 
eral should listen only to important charges, verified by immediate su- 
periors and made by generally esteemed persons. Small things should 
be left to the provinces to handle where the superiors could check upon 
the veracity of reports and listen to the accused. 

The prevailing system of government, Mariana insisted, withheld 
the rewards due to merit and accomplishment. Great learning was no 
longer cherished and “‘the result was that amongst the many men of 
intellect who entered the Company, more than any other order, not- 
withstanding the leisure they had for their studies, few became ac- 
complished men of letters.”"" Mediocrity was the usual standard 
among the preachers; other studies were equally neglecte 
because knowledge not only was not rewarded but actually constituted a 
hindrance to advancement. Punishment, on the other hand, Mariana 
alleged, was almost completely absent. Let a man be bold enough and 
use some covering and nothing will happen to him on account of his 
dereliction. Only a few miserable wretches, without power and pro- 
tectors, were chastised with rigor. 

In other matters and cases, a man shall commit great faults and enormities 
without being touched by the way of penalty. A provincial or rector will 
transgress, will create confusion everywhere, infringing rules and con- 
stitutions, will build up, break down without rhyme or reason, will dis- 
sipate the wealth of the Company or even give it to his relatives—the 
punishment he will receive after many years of wrongdoing will be re- 
moval from office, and oftener still, transfer to a better post. Who knows of 
any superior who has been punished for these transgressions? I, at least, 
know of none.” 

Mariana returned to the lessons to be derived from history in his 
discussion of the General Congregation and its function in the govern- 
ment of the Society. All good governments, he insisted, had had pe- 
riodic assemblies of the chief men of the commonwealth. Rome pos- 
sessed its Senate and even the Church convened general and provincial 
councils. Indeed, when no councils had been called, schisms and heresies 
had resulted. Monarchy was the best type of government, but the ruler 
had to be kept in check. Other religious orders had understood this. 
“In the Company, it is evident, the general has more authority and 
power than in any other religion. This great power can easily be abused 
and when this happens, no remedy is available.”"* So deplorable a 
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situation could be remedied by regularly convening the General Con- 
gregation. In this way, the constitution of the Society would combine 
elements of both monarchy and aristocracy—a perfect form of govern- 
ment on behalf of the subjects. ‘‘The fact that a man belongs to a reli- 
gious order should not deprive him of his natural right of defense, by 
word and deed; at least, it will not be easy to persuade individuals that 
this must be so.”"* The provincial congregations, similarly, Mariana 
argued, should be given more authority. At present, they did nothing 
but elect delegates to go to Rome and be ignored and laughed at there.. 


The principle of the mixed constitution, Mariana suggested, should 
be applied to the election of superiors as well. Four to six of the oldest 
members in each province ought to be named by the provincial con- 
gregations to serve as consultants to the provincials and remain in this 
office until new elections by the next congregation. Together these men 
were to nominate superiors—their choice to be confirmed by the gen- 
eral. Thus, again, monarchy would be tempered by aristocracy and a 
larger number of members would participate in the government of the 
Order.” Elevation to the rank of professed, Mariana argued, should 
be handled in the same way, which would end the bitterness now felt 
in this matter. At present, those not promoted contended that, despite 
knowledge and erudition, they were turned back for lack of friends and 
connections.” 


General Aquaviva, Boehmer notes, was a master administrator. 
During his term of office, the earlier personal and patriarchal rule of 
the Order gave way to a system of absolute and bureaucratic govern- 
ment. At the same time, ““Aquaviva betrayed a strong tendency toward 
the uncontrollable passion for making regulations—the passion which 
is the characteristic sickness of a bureaucratic absolutism.” This ap- 
praisal is confirmed by Mariana’s observation that the laws had be- 
come far too numerous and that “since all statutes cannot be observed 
or even known, one loses respect for them.’* Moreover, he charged, 
the rules governing the Society were changed so frequently as to de- 
stroy their authority. As an example of the ruinous effects following 
from the regulation of every branch of the Order’s activity by a mass 
of ordinances, Mariana mentioned the inhibiting of publication. The 
Constitutions of the Order prescribed that every book, before it could 
be printed, had to be read and approved by three censors—a severe 
limitation, he remarked. Not content with this, the General had issued 
more than twelve new ordinances to govern the publication of books— 
“all unnecessary.””” If we bear in mind that most Jesuits during those 
days were subject also to censorship on the part of their secular govern- 
ments, one is not surprised by Mariana’s finding that serious men in 
the Company were refraining from writing books. 
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After some sharp attacks upon the growing number of secular 
occupations taken on by members, especially the practice of serving as 
advisor and confessor to nobles, Mariana concluded his treatise by 
noting that he had by no means mentioned all the abuses prevailing in 
the Order. There was the matter of the presents carried to Rome to 
pave the way to office and the increasing numbers of idlers. “The en- 
joyments of some are excessive and scandalous: so likewise are our 
waste and dissipation.”*® The older the Company got, he concluded, 
the more it closed its eyes to these and other similar practices. To be 
sure, the Society could also be proud of many good things which he had 
not talked of. Nevertheless, the danger of ruin was grave. 


IV 


The Spanish rebellion succeeded in focussing wide attention upon 
the Company’s constraining structure and probably opened the eyes of 
many a would-be candidate for membership. In its failure to effect any 
practical results, the Spanish revolt was similar to the conciliar move- 
ment in the fifteenth century. The Spaniards were no more able than the 
conciliarists to achieve any permanent reforms or to bring about a 
change in the monarchical form of government they attacked. Each of 
these two rebellions unsuccessfully struggled to contest the rise of 
absolutism and attempted to apply constitutional principles respectively 
to the Church as a whole and to a religious community within it. Both 
movements drew upon the medieval tradition of government by con- 
sent of the governed. 

Of course, the analogy should not be carried too far. The Spanish 
rebellion never fully transcended its original nationalistic inspiration 
and, unlike the conciliar movement, never worked out any elaborate 
theoretical defense of its position. Moreover, the quarrel within the 
Society of Jesus necessarily involved only a limited number of persons 
and therefore could never achieve the educational role of the conciliar 
movement in spreading constitutional ideas. As a result, the struggle 
against absolutism among the Jesuits had none of the wider repercus- 
sions of the conciliar reform, which helped to prepare the ground for 
the revolutionary theories of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Nevertheless, there remains one important parallel. Just as the 
failure of the conciliar movement had its share in bringing about a far 
more radical protest in the form of the Protestant Reformation, the 
collapse of the Spanish revolt and the unchallenged continuation of 
autocratic government from Rome contributed to the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus in 1773. In the long drawn out battle preceding the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France in 1767, charges of despotism 
of the general and subservience to foreign rule figured prominently in 
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the bitter polemics that lasted many years.*' In 1762, the French gov- 
ernment, at first eager to save the order, proposed to General Ricci the 
appointment of a vicar-general for France, who would be charged with 
governing the French Jesuits in conformity with the laws of the nation. 
Ricci refused the compromise that might have staved off the gathering 
storm and was upheld in the rejection of any organizational changes by 
Pope Clement XIII, who is said to have used the words: “Sint ut sunt, 
aut non sint (let them be as they are, or let them not be at all).”"” 


Little did the Pope know how prophetic his words would be. Un- 
willingness to adjust the structure of the Company to modern conditions 
was one of the causes of its temporary downfall. In his Brief of sup- 
pression Dominus ac redemptor on July 21, 1773 Clement XIV pointed 
out that the Society had failed to keep abreast of the times.” By this 
he obviously meant more than adherence to the original constitution. 
It can hardly be doubted, however, that the Order’s form of govern- 
ment and the opposition it had aroused were encompassed in his phrase. 
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A FOOTNOTE ON METHODISM IN OXFORD 


CATHARINE K. FIRMAN 
The Honnold Library, Claremont, California 


The crime of being “righteous overmuch”—of singing psalms, of 
expounding the scriptures, of praying extempore—was considered suf- 
ficiently grave two hundred years ago to expel six students from the 
University of Oxford. There were, it is true, alleged extenuating cir- 
cumstances—illiteracy and low birth—but the basis of the prosecution 
was that six undergraduates of St. Edmund Hall were “reputed 
methodists.”’ 


The trial and eventual expulsion of the students in March, 1768, 
caused wider interest than, perhaps, the University officials could have 
anticipated. The controversy was taken up in the public press, and a 
spate of pamphlets appeared which attempted to defend either the 
methodists or the University through theological and judicial debates, 
or through satire. Recently, six of these pamphlets have been added to 
the William W. Clary Oxford Collection at the Honnold Library of 
the Associated Colleges, Claremont, Calif. They form an excellent 
nucleus of fact and opinion on the case itself, and add an interesting 


and often amusing section to the many volumes already in the Collection 
which deal with the relation of Oxford to the Evangelical Movement. 


By 1768, the Wesleys and George Whitefield had long since left 
Oxford, but the revival they started continued to grow, albeit slowly 
and, until the notoriety of the trial, quietly. A small group of prac- 
ticing methodists in the University and the town met regularly at the 
home of one Mrs. Durbridge for discussion, songs, and prayers. The 
leader was James Stillingfleet, a fellow of Merton College, and while 
he guided the group things went smoothly. But Stillingfleet (whose 
autograph is on several of the pamphlets in the Collection) left Oxford 
in 1767. The following spring, John Higson, Vice-Principal and tutor 
of St. Edmund Hall, distressed by the reputation the Hall was acquir- 
ing for harboring Evangelicals, brought specific charges against six of 
his students, and the meetings at Mrs. Durbridge’s became a matter 
of concern for the entire University. 

Higson, if what is read of him can be believed, was not a par- 
ticularly pleasant person. Sir Richard Hill, the staunchest defender of 


the students, remarked that Higson was of “a proud and revengeful 
disposition” and had “long laboured under an insanity of mind.’” The 
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Principal of St. Edmund was Dr. George Dixon, a kindly tolerant 
divine, and he must have taken Higson’s character into account when 
Higson approached him with the alarming news that “There were sev- 
eral Enthusiasts in [St. Edmund] who talked of regeneration, inspira- 
tion, and drawing nigh unto God.’” Dr. Dixon replied that he saw 
no particular harm in the young gentlemen speaking “‘scriptural phrases 
or apostolical expressions,” the use of which was authorized by the 
Church of England.* 


But Higson was not to be put off. He drew up his charges against 
the six men, presented them to the Vice-Chancellor, and in due course 
the citation to the accused was posted on the chapel door and the stu- 
dents ordered to answer the accusations. Seven men were originally 
charged: James Matthews, Thomas Jones, Joseph Shipman, Erasmus 
Middleton, Benjamin Kay, Thomas Grove, and Benjamin Blatch. The 
charges against Blatch, however, were dropped when it appeared that 
he was a “man of fortune” and did not intend to take Holy Orders in 
any case. 


The four major complaints against the students were that they 
were bred to trades, they were ignorant, they had “‘vexed and perplexed”’ 
their tutor (Higson), and they were guilty of ecclesiastical irregulari- 
ties. In each case the individual charges were more detailed, and they 
varied somewhat from man to man. 


The trial was presided over by Dr. Durell, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University and “undoubted Visitor” of St. Edmund Hall. His four as- 
sessors included Dr. Thomas Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall and 
public orator, who later wrote the official defense of the case. Durell 
conducted the trial as Visitor so that the proceedings were not bound 
by either judicial or ecclesiastical rules. 


It was an unusual trial. The witnesses were not under oath except 
for one Mr. Greaves who supported the defendants. Nowell, rather 
than the registrar, who was present, took the minutes. To accommodate 
the crowds, the trial was held in the dining room rather than the chapel, 
but according to Nowell the defendants were treated with “the great- 
est candor and humanity” and “met with no ill treatment from any 
one during the whole examination, which was carried on with as much 
decency as could be expected, in a place so crouded.’* Others, how- 
ever, took exception to the behavior of the crowd and said that the 
students were “hissed at, pushed about, and treated in a manner that 
the vilest criminal is not allowed to be treated... .”” The students were 
refused copies of the charges against them after the trial, nor were 
they allowed redress of any kind. The entire proceedings moved Sir 
Richard Hill to raise the cry of Star Chamber. 
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The men were found guilty, although much of the evidence against 
them seems contrived and biased. It is true that most of them were of 
humble origins and bred to trades, but this was not uncommon in Ox- 
ford nor had it been unknown to the authorities when the men entered 
St. Edmund. ( Higson himself was registered as “pleb. fil.” at Wadham 
College). Their learning was publicly tested during the trial before the 
hostile crowd, and they were asked to translate at sight portions of the 
Greek Testament and the Latin Statutes of the University. Three of 
them passed with satisfaction; one asked to be excused because of the 
“agitation of his mind” but was deemed ignorant anyway; one was 
considered able and not examined; one failed. 

The disciplinary charges were not entered in the final articles 
against the six, but each was found guilty of various forms of ecclesi- 
astical irregularities—praying extempore, preaching in fields, expound- 
ing the scriptures, officiating in a chapel unordained, preaching in a 
barn, holding the doctrine of Election. By stretching an interpretation 
of the law, the meetings at Mrs. Durbridge’s were termed “‘illicit con- 
venticles” and of a seditious nature. The primary offence seemed to be 
the methodist tenets which they held and which were interpreted as 
being opposed to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. 
The University officials made it clear that they were disturbed by the 
Evangelicals just as one hundred years later they were to be similarly 
agitated by the Tractarians for much the same reasons. The two move- 
ments, in fact, have much in common, and in neither case was the Uni- 
versity able to suppress completely these religious revivals. 


George Whitefield, by then a prominent Calvinist methodist in both 
England and America, was one of the first to publish a pamphlet de- 
fending the expelled students. His defense took the form of a trenchant 
letter addressed to Dr. Durell. He lamented the charge of the students’ 
praying extempore and suggested that it might have been more to the 
point to expel students for “extempore swearing . . . the greater crime 
of the two.’ “For,” he wrote, ‘whatever other pretences may be made, 
such as disqualification in respect to learning, age, being of trades... . 
it is notorious and obvious to all intelligent persons, that the grand 
cause of these young mens expulsion was this, namely that they were 
either real or reputed METHODISTS.”" 

Priestcraft Defended by “The Shaver,” pseudonym for a Baptist 
minister named John Macgowan, was a defense of the students that 
went into 25 editions and was still being printed in 1813. The popular 
appeal of this effort can be found in Macgowan’s satiric and somewhat 
scurrilous approach. He presented his case in a parody of a sermon, 
using a newspaper account of the affair as his text. He excoriated the 
Vice - Chancellor, the assessors, and their charges without mercy, 
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maintaining that the main endeavor of the ministry (“‘priestcraft’’) 
was not to minister but to secure fat livings. He closed with the ob- 
servation that “the state of religion in our land is likely to be soon upon 
a very respectable footing, seeing no more than six, out of the vast 
number of students at Oxford, took upon them to pray to God, to read, 
and expound the scriptures; so that it is hoped, the many parishes in 
England will be likely to have persons who will let their parishioners 
have their own way, and go quietly to hell without disturbing them. 
Whereas, was not care taken to suppress praying people in the Uni- 
versity, we should have the nation swarming with them, much to the 
detriment of priestcraft.’* 

The most prolific and articulate defender of the six students was 
Sir Richard Hill, a champion of Whitefield. The Oxford Collection 
has three of Hill’s pamphlets, two of which, Pietas Oxoniensis and 
Goliath Slain, are lengthy thorough pieces of work. His vindication of 
the young men was soundly and methodically constructed, but unfor- 
tunately he chose to devote disproportionately large sections to the- 
ological and doctrinal arguments to prove that the Church of England 
was Calvinistic. Here he was on less sure ground, but his analysis of 
the trial and the charges was sententious. 


One of the most interesting issues which Hill raised was the 
validity of the testimony of John Welling, the main witness for the 
University and also a student at St. Edmund. Welling was known in the 
University as “The Infidel” and his origins, according to Hill, were 
lower and more sordid than any of the six on trial. During the pro- 
ceedings it came out that Welling had once asserted “that whosoever 
believed in the miracles of our Saviour and of Moses, must be a knave 
or a fool.”® He had also been heard to remark that when he was in 
Orders he “would preach any doctrine for five hundred a year” and 
would frequently say, “this hum of religion! this hum of religion!’”° 
Welling was later called before the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of 
Houses for an examination. He did not deny that he had said these 
things but offered as an excuse that he was drunk when he said them! 
For punishment he had to make a public apology in Congregation and 
assert his true beliefs. Higson later signed his testimonials for Holy 
Orders! As Hill observed, it was a “most astonishing example of 
partiality in expelling the young men for praying and expounding, 
whilst the crimes of Drunkeness and repeated Blasphemy are 
excused.” 

Hill also named a number of undergraduates who were even less 
qualified academically than the defendants. Nowell, in his pamphlet, had 
asserted that if there had been others equally illiterate they should have 
been particularly accused, but, as Hill says—and it would seem with 
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a good degree of fairness—'*Mr. Higson had no charge of another 
nature to bring against them: he wanted not to extirpate every illiterate, 
but every Methodistical member.””’ As an aside it is interesting to note 
that several other students who also attended the “illicit conventicles” 
at Mrs. Durbridge’s were allowed to complete their studies. But they 
were members of different colleges.’* 


Dr. Nowell’s official defense of the University’s position was large- 
ly devoted to doctrinal matters, but it did include some of the documents 
in the case, such as the charges against the students and his own minutes 
of the trial. He remarked that the students had been “brought up to 
employments more suitable to their capacities, and station in life. . . 
but which they had deserted in order to intrude themselves into an of- 
fice, for which they were utterly unqualified. It was kindness there- 
fore, and not cruelty, to send them back to their own business. . . .”’”* 
Speaking of extempore prayer, Nowell said that prayers cannot be 
made in a public congregation ‘‘with any propriety or decency, without 
a pre-composed and well-digested form,” and that ‘‘our divines have 
constantly shown the absurdity and indecency of the usage of extempore 
prayers.”””® 

It was clear during the testimony given at the trial that the de- 
fendants were not attempting to undermine the Established Church. 
They had, it was true, followed the “methods” of Wesley and White- 
field, and had also rashly, as it turned out, raised some questions on 
the Thirty-Nine Articles in tutorial discussion with Higson. But 
Nowell’s strong defense of the tenets of the Church of England re- 
flected the general uneasiness of the official minds who were being forced 
to try six adherents of a religious revival who were “‘carried away 
with every wind of vain doctrine . . . whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive.”””® 


Four years later Dr. Johnson was discussing the case with Bos- 
well, who said, ‘But, was it not hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am told 
they were good beings?” And Dr. Johnson replied, “Sir, I believe 
they might be good beings; but they were not fit to be in the University 
of Oxford. A cow is a very good animal in the field; but we turn her 
out of a garden.”””” 


“Their [the methodists’] views,” wrote Dr. Nowell, “of filling the 
church with their votaries have by this seasonable interposition been 
disappointed; and the plan, which they have for some time been la- 
bouring to accomplish, is at present disconcerted at least, if not entirely 
defeated.’”** That the plan may have been disconcerted is conceded. 
That it was defeated was wishful thinking. Ironically, St. Edmund Hall 
was to become the headquarters of Evangelicalism in Oxford by the 
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end of the century, and four Methodist Vice-Principals of the Hall— 
Isaac Crouch, Daniel Wilson, John Hall, and Edward Litton—helped 
foster the very reputation which their predecessor Higson had strug: 
gled so hard to suppress. 
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CHARLES SIMEON AND J. J. GURNEY: A CHAPTER IN 
ANGLICAN-QUAKER RELATIONS 


Davin E. Swirt, Wesleyan University 


The late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in England 
were a time of rapid change, of bitter tensions, and of great hopes. This 
was what the economic historians describe as the “classical period” of 
the Industrial Revolution." These were also years in which new vitality 
of faith and a spate of educational and reform movements issued from 
the Evangelical movement within British Protestantism. Indeed, the 
energetic hopefulness of Evangelicalism was the child of industrial 
and commercial expansion as well as of renewed Christian vision. 
Though England suffered no such violent overthrow of authority as 
France, yet both industrial progress and Evangelical sense of respon- 
sibility produced a critical attitude toward the status quo in state and 
Church. 


The passage of the Reform Bill through Parliament in 1832 gave 
political recognition to a shift in economic power which had already 
taken place. The future belonged to the entrepreneurs of industry, 
banking and transportation rather than to the landed gentry. These 


same entrepreneurs, in many cases, gave strong support to movements 
for renewal of life within the British churches. Moreover, the urge to 
share the rediscovered “good news” of the gospel over-rode traditional 
proprieties and denominational barriers. Itinerant clergy such as John 
Wesley and William Grimshaw entered other men’s parishes and 
dioceses to preach with power to flocks which had been unfed by the 
Established Church. Movements to teach the illiterate to read, to get 
Bibles into their hands, to improve conditions in prisons and to end 
slavery drew earnest Christians of all denominations into unprecedented 
cooperation and mutual understanding. Achieving progress in these 
causes seemed as important as maintaining the peculiar genius of one’s 
own Christian connection. 


The careers of Charles Simeon and Joseph John Gurney, and their 
friendship, highlight several aspects of Evangelicalism. Simeon was a 
loyal Anglican who spent his whole life, after his undergraduate years, 
as minister of Trinity Church in Cambridge. Gurney was a partner in 
a powerful family banking concern in Norwich, and was a convinced 
and articulate Quaker. Yet these two found a close kinship in their 
common Christian experience and in their common enthusiasm for var- 
ious Evangelical causes. And each was eventually sharply criticized 
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by the “high church party” within his denomination for fraternizing 
with those of other affiliations. 


In December 1811 a number of students at Cambridge University 
proposed to organize an auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, which had been founded seven years earlier. This Society had 
been begun and maintained by the conviction of Evangelical ministers 
and laymen that regular, earnest Bible reading tends to result in a 
living Christian faith. The Cambridge student proposal, however, was 
received coldly by those authorities who were consulted, the vice- 
chancellor of the University, the Bishop of Bristol, and even Isaac 
Milner, President of Queens College and an outspoken Evangelical. 
Two objections were raised. The project smacked of Methodist “‘en- 
thusiasm’’; and student agitation, if allowed to organize, might turn 
from Biblical education to politics. The students grew restive. Then 
Charles Simeon, fifty-two year old Fellow of Kings College and min- 
ister of nearby Trinity Church, came forward. He used his great in- 
fluence with the students to restrain their impatience. He preached to 
the seniors of the University in unqualified endorsement of the Bible 
Society. Abetted by letters from London from the abolitionist M. P., 
William Wilberforce, he gained the open support of enough local dukes, 
earls and bishops to carry off the organization meeting with success.” 


Only two months before these events in Cambridge, an auxiliary 
of the Bible Society had been founded in Norwich, county-seat of 
Norfolk and early stronghold of Puritanism. The moving force behind 
the organization in Norwich had been the twenty-three year old banker, 
Joseph John Gurney. Barred from Oxford and Cambridge because of 
his Quakerism, Gurney had, nevertheless, received a good education. 
His last two years of study, under a tutor in the town of Oxford, had 
given him a mastery of Greek, Latin and Hebrew and a passionate 
enthusiasm for both classical and Biblical history.* In 1805, at the 
age of seventeen, he had begun work in the family bank, but he had not 
abandoned his studies. By jealous protection of his evenings and by 
heroic efforts to get out of bed at least by 6 A.M., he had read a pro- 
digious amount during his early years as a banker.“ By 1825 he was 
to be the leading Biblical scholar in the Society of Friends. Moreover, 
by then he was to be recognized by Evangelical Anglicans and Dis- 
senters throughout Great Britain as a dependable and impressive writer 
on the central principles of the Evangelical faith. It was both a sign of 
the times and proof of Gurney’s stature that in September 1826 the 
Anglican monthly, The Christian Observer, should have devoted over 
half of its book review section to a highly laudatory analysis of a book 
by this Quaker.’ 
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Six years after the founding of the Norwich and the Cambridge 
Bible Societies, Simeon accepted an invitation to attend the annual fall 
gathering of the Norfolk and Norwich Auxiliary. By this time it had 
become a tradition for forty to eighty of the attenders from a distance 
to be guests, during the days of the meetings, at Gurney’s spacious 
home three miles out of Norwich. Simeon was one of Gurney’s many 
house guests that year, but one who especially stood out in Gurney’s 
recollection (recorded in his journal) of the flow of good company. 
Simeon had been 

the most remarkable character amongst them, a man worth knowing, 

. . . full of love, zeal, and action, bodily and mental; a man who has 

thought with great precision and originality ... ; genuine piety prevail- 

ing over the whole nature, which is naturally French.® 

Simeon became a regular visitor at the Gurney home, Earlham 
Hall, and was welcomed into the close-knit family circle which, at times 
of reunion, included nine brothers and sisters of Joseph John. Among 
these were Samuel Gurney, fast becoming one of the most influential 
bankers in England, and Elizabeth (Gurney) Fry, who, a few years 
before Simeon’s first visit, had begun her remarkable career of prison 
visitation and reform. Simeon was quickly initiated into Quaker family 
worship. On the evening of his arrival for one of his first visits, Rachel 
Gurney, one of Joseph John’s older sisters, noted in her journal, 
“Betsy [Elizabeth Fry] encouraged him to feel the most entire liberty 
of speaking when he thought it right,” according to the Quaker em- 
phasis on the freedom of the Spirit. Simeon had spoken about the at- 
tributes of God, Joseph John had prayed, and then they had sung hymns 
together.’ 

How much Simeon felt drawn to this family was evident in the 
letter he wrote in 1821 at the time of the death of Priscilla Gurney, 
whose ministry in Friends meetings had been recognized as notably 
solid and “in the life.’”” Simeon urged that, at her funeral, the surviving 
family rejoice in her having gone on to full possession of glory, and 
added, 

I even now taste the spirit of you all; I seem to be one with you all; I 

think I understand you ... ; and you also understand me. I Jove the 

“gathering into stillness,” the sweet sorrow, and the adoring joy.® 

It may seem strange that Simeon and Gurney were so quickly and 
deeply drawn to one another. For Simeon revelled in the special strengths 
of the Established Church. He believed that schism from it was a great 
evil, and that Dissenters tended toward disunion and a censorious at- 
titude toward their ministers. He was quoted as saying, ‘No Dissenter 
dares preach as I do, one day Calvinist, another day Arminian, just as 
the text happens to be, for fear his people would take offence.”® And 
Simeon rejoiced in the richness of the Anglican liturgy and its suit- 
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ability to the needs of sinners. Indeed, Simeon devoted his life to mak- 
ing the Evangelical movement (radical individual transformation in 
Christ and Biblical preaching) so pervasive a source of new power in 
the Church of England that no more of its members would be drawn 
away into the more barren fields of Nonconformity. 


Gurney, for his part, began his career as a minister in the Society 
of Friends the very year he first met Simeon. For the next thirty years 
he laboured indefatigably, by education of the young and visiting 
ministry to Friends meetings all over Great Britain and North Ameri- 
ca, to reawaken the spiritual vigor of Quakerism. Moreover, Quaker- 
ism had always been a movement radically opposed to the Established 
Church. It had been the “‘ne plus ultra of Puritan thought and prac- 
tice.” In a surge of rediscovery of the living, inward Christ, the 
early Friends had abandoned ordained ministers, programmed wor- 
ship and observance of the sacraments. George Fox had repeatedly 
entered the “steeple houses’ of the Church of England to denounce 
their services as hollow and lifeless and to call their congregations 
away from the ministrations of “hireling preachers” to dependence 
upon the seed of Christ, that of God, within themselves." 


Not only had Friends dispensed with clergy and sacraments in 
favor of what they believed to be a torm of worship more consistent 
with the freedom of life in the Spirit and under the lordship of Christ. 
They had also been intransigent in refusal to pay tithes for the support 
of the Established Church. Friends stood out among Dissenters for 
the amount of suffering they had endured, both imprisonment and dis- 
traint of goods, in maintaining this stand. This was still a live issue in 
the early nineteenth century. In 1833 the Society had again stated its 
position to Parliament: 


Our reasons for refusing these payments are purely of a religious 
nature... : 

First— . . . we regard the interference of the Civil Government in mat- 
ters of Religion and private conscience, to be a usurpation of Prerogative 
which belongs only to God. 


Secondly— . . . we consider the setting apart of Tithes, for the main- 
tenance of the Ministers of Religion, to have been an unwarrantable re- 
turn to the provisions of the Levitical Law, and at variance with the 
nature and character of the Gospel. . . .!* 


In this radical rejection of Establishment, the Gurney family had 
been active for generations. During the life-time of Fox, J. J. Gurney’s 
great-great-grandfather, a Norwich shoemaker, had been imprisoned 
for most of four years. One of the counts against him was participation 
in a street meeting in defiance of an order closing the Norwich Friends 
meeting house.’* On his mother’s side, Gurney was directly descended 
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from Robert Barclay, the Scottish Calvinist who had become the fore- 
most Quaker theologian of the seventeenth century."* 


Gurney himself was officially acknowledged as a minister in the 
Society of Friends in 1818."° Following the traditional Quaker pattern 
for gifted spokesmen of the Spirit, he spent a large amount of time 
thereafter travelling to other Friends meetings as well as supporting 
the worship life of his own meeting. In 1824 he published an extensive 
explication of Quaker beliefs and practices, grounding each on a Scrip- 
tural foundation. This Observations on the Religious Peculiarities of 
the Society of Friends, which went through seven editions in ten years, 
included a lengthy chapter “On the disuse of all typical rites in the 
worship of God,” and a strong condemnation of professional, paid 
ministry. No ministry, he declared, is valid unless it arises “simply and 
immediately from the influence of the Holy Spirit.” Since man can 
govern the movements of God’s Spirit no more than the comings and 
goings of the wind, the ordination of a particular person to be the 
paid minister of a congregation means that there will be times when 
this man will be required, by his job, to preach and to pray although 
uninspired. And this provision of a professional minister also means 
that there will be occasions when others in the assembly of worshippers 
will be moved by the Spirit to speak, but will have no opportunity to utter 
what clamors to be shared. Gurney later summed it up by declaring that 
an ordained and paid ministry means that ‘under the shears of man’s 
wisdom and systems, the wings of the Holy Dove are clipped.”””® 


Simeon, on the other hand, was not only himself a professional 
minister, but had devoted much effort to informal training of Cam- 
bridge students who were planning to take orders. Moreover, some of 
his own deepest Christian experience had been in the context of the 
formal services of the Established Church. He was outstanding among 
Evangelical Anglicans for the emphasis he placed upon the value of the 
Articles, Homilies and Liturgy of the Church of England. These, he 
affirmed, are “an authorized exposition of the sense in which all her 
members profess to understand the Scriptures.’ As sermons should 
be faithful to the Biblical message, so they should also be consistent 
with the Book of Common Prayer. Dissenters are impoverished be- 
cause they have no chance to read and pray these powerful 
supplications.”* 

Simeon’s own conversion to serious Christianity had occurred in 
1779 a few weeks after his matriculation at Cambridge. He had been 
brought up a token member of the Church of England, but, upon hear- 
ing that attendance at the Easter observance of the Lord’s Supper was 
mandatory, he had suddenly realized that he was utterly unready. He 
had been drawn into deep thought and study regarding the meaning 
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of the sacrament. During the last days before Easter, his sense of con- 
fusion and guilt had vanished with the sudden joyful apprehension 
that he could rest upon the holy, loving sacrifice of Jesus Christ. There- 
upon, the Anglican liturgy had become rich with meaning for him. He 
later recalled, 
The service in our chapel has almost at all times been very irreverently 
performed ; but such was the state of my soul for many months from that 
time, that the prayers were as marrow and fatness to me. . . . This is a 
proof to me that the deadness and formality experienced in the worship 
of the Church, arise far more from the low state of our graces, than 
from any defect in our Liturgy. If only we had our hearts deeply penitent 
and contrite, I know from my experience at this hour that no prayers 
in the world could be better to our wants, or more delightful to our 
souls.?* 


Simeon became a towering figure in the second phase of the Evan- 
gelical movement in the Church of England. The awakeners had been 
men such as John Wesley, John Newton, William Grimshaw, and Wil- 
liam Romaine. These preachers, active during the middle and later dec- 
ades of the eighteenth century, had labored at a time when most of the 
Anglican clergy discharged their parish responsibilities carelessly and 
tended, when resident, to ape the country squires. The early Evangeli- 
cals had rediscovered the Gospel for themselves and had preached it 
with power in old, run-down parishes and in new jerry-built communi- 
ties around industrial centers. But the episcopal hierarchy had been 
consistently opposed to the new movement. Because of the stress upon 
personal exper’:nce of Christ, and because of the huge popular response 
to the preaching of such men as Wesley and Grimshaw, these awakeners 
had been labelled zealots, fanatics and enthusiasts. Moreover, those who 
took up itinerant preaching seemed to be trenching upon the jurisdiction 
of established parishes and sees. 


Simeon’s career proved to be of crucial importance in consolidating 
and organizing Evangelicalism. During his life-time it progressed 
from a scattered group of ardent and effective preachers to a move- 
ment which, in large measure, revitalized the Established Church. Or- 
dained in 1782 and chosen minister of Trinity Church the following 
year, Simeon had been quickly recognized as an Evangelical. The same 
attitudes which were driving Methodism out of the Church of England 
largely thwarted Simeon’s hopes for a useful ministry during the first 
decade and more. Pew-holders locked their pews and left the church. 
When Simeon placed benches in the aisles, the church-wardens threw 
them out. For over ten years his congregation had to stand. Many un- 
dergraduates came to scoff and raise an uproar. But Simeon persisted 
through a career of fifty years at Cambridge. Eventually respectful 
undergraduates crowded Trinity Church and flocked to his rooms when 
he held open-house. Under the presidency of Isaac Milner, Queens Col- 
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lege became a stronghold of Evangelically inclined students planning 
to be ordained. Though there was no formal theological or ministerial 
training, Simeon offered invaluable informal instruction in the 
composition and delivery of sermons which would proclaim the Biblical 
message. The extent of his influence upon the young men who became 
Evangelical preachers throughout England led Macaulay to make his 
oft-quoted comment, 

If you knew what his authority and influence were and how they extended 

from Cambridge to the most remote corners of England, you would al- 

low that his real sway in the Church was far greater than that of any 

Primate.?® 

But Simeon’s most aggressive program to forestall the inroads of 
Dissenting churches upon Anglican membership was his system of pur- 
chasing livings and placing able Evangelicals in them. Before his 
death in 1790, John Thornton, wealthy merchant and ardent Evan- 
gelical, had set up a sizeable trust fund for the purchase of church 
livings which were up for sale. Simeon eventually became one of the 
trustees of this fund. In 1816 he began purchasing livings on his own 
account, using a £15,000 legacy from his brother. This became a con- 
siderable enterprise, and Simeon was shameless in soliciting contribu- 
tions to support it. He was fired with a great hope of renewing the life 
of the Church. In 1835 he commented on having recently presented liv- 
ings to six ministers, 

Why have I bought those livings? Not to present a good man to each, 

but to fill them with men who shall prove great and leading characters in 

the Church of God. . . . This is the great reform wanted in our Church; 

and if generally carried into effect by all who have patronage in the 

Church, it would supersede all occasions for any further reform. If it did 

not stop the mouths of the Dissenters, it would diminish their 

numbers. . . .?° 

Yet Simeon, architect of a revitalized Establishment, and Gurney, 
who labored mightily to renew the life of a radical Nonconformist 
sect, were drawn into close friendship. The fact was that Anglican 
Evangelicalism (including that branch which became Methodism) em- 
phasized certain principles which had been central in Quakerism from 
its inception. Evangelicalism was “experimental” Christianity, and this 
meant an increased emphasis upon the work of the Holy Spirit within 
the individual. This work might or might not occur within the context 
of sacramental observance. There had been two recurrent complaints 
from the Anglican hierarchy against the Evangelicals. They were en- 
thusiasts because they laid claim to direct experience of Christ’s power 
and avowed actual guidance by the Holy Spirit. Moreover, they made 
invalid distinctions between the more and less Christian among the 
baptized, whereas the traditional position of the Church had been that 
all baptized Anglicans were in a state of salvation.” 
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If Simeon’s convictions be regarded as representative of Anglican 
Evangelicalism, both these accusations were justified. The great truths 
of the Gospel and the Prayer Book, Simeon declared, must be inwardly 
possessed, felt in the heart, if we are to be true Christians.” 


Christianity is not a personal matter, not to be commended merely to 

others, but to be experienced in your own soul; and though you may 

confound your opponents by your arguments, you will never do any essen- 

tial good, and much less will you reap any saving benefit to your own soul, 

till you can say, “What mine eyes have seen, mine ears have heard, and 

mine hands have handled of the word of life, that same declare I unto 

you.””8 

Though Simeon’s language was restrained, it represented an in- 
teriorization of faith akin to George Fox’s stress upon the inwardness 
of living Christianity. With Fox and with all Quakers, this emphasis 
upon the Christ within had been linked with a deprecation of such out- 
ward observances as the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Early in Fox’s ministry he had had a vision which vividly ex- 
pressed the reason for this turning away from external rites. 

There was another great meeting of professors.** ... And they were dis- 

coursing of the blood of Christ ; and as they were discoursing of it, I saw, 

through the immediate opening of the invisible Spirit, the blood of Christ. 

And I cried out among them, and said, “Do ye not see the blood of Christ? 

see it in your hearts, to sprinkle your hearts and consciences from dead 

works to serve the living God?” for I saw it, the blood of the New Cove- 

nant, how it came into the heart. This startled the professors, who would 

have the blood only without them and not in them.*® 

Simeon, to be sure, insisted upon the importance of the sacraments. 
We have seen how his own conversion had taken place in the course 
of preparing for and participating in the Lord’s Supper. Yet his Evan- 
gelical convictions meant a lessening of the centrality of the sacraments 
in the Christian life. The new birth of the Christian, he declared, is 
not to be identified necessarily with baptism. Submitting to baptism 
brings a change of state, not a change of nature. Baptism, if performed 
upon a child in the context of genuine faith on the part of parents and 
minister, does mean that “God bestows a peculiar blessing on the child,” 
but the actual change in nature, represented by the term “new birth,” 
is wrought by the Word and Spirit of God and can occur quite apart 
from the rite of baptism. To prove his point, Simeon used the same 
New Testament passages which Gurney had highlighted in his Scrip- 
tural defense of total disuse of the sacraments. Both referred to Paul’s 
declaration that he had been sent not to baptize but to preach, and to 
Jesus’ statement, 


Do not marvel that I said to you, “You must be born anew.” The wind 
blows where it wills, and you hear the sound of it, but you do not know 
whence it comes or whither it goes; so it is with every one who is born 
of the Spirit. 
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This stress on the crucial role of the Spirit united Simeon and 
Gurney. The latter, in his exposition of Quakerism, had affirmed, as a 
central conviction and recurring experience of Friends, “the perceptible 
influence and guidance of the Spirit.” It was, he declared, under “con- 
vincement” by such influence that Friends had always been drawn into 
the Society. It was by this influence that they had been led to a way 
of life in which there was no room for military service, or oaths, or 
the dependence upon professional clergy. And it was by the illumina- 
tion of the Spirit that the true Quaker’s conscience was sensitized and 
guided toward the right day-to-day decisions on all sorts of questions.” 
This guidance might issue in “leadings” whereby a recorded minister 
would make a permanent shift in residence, or take a journey of several 
years’ duration to the Continent or North America. The Quaker view 
of life under the New Covenant included both moment-by-moment ac- 
cessibility of the Spirit and moment-by-moment responsiveness to it. 
Friends did not, of course, disallow similar guidance for members of 
other Christian churches. 


As Simeon grew older, perhaps in part under Gurney’s influence, 
the work of the Holy Spirit came increasingly to occupy his mind. In 
1831, while Gurney was visiting him at Cambridge, Simeon conversed 
about the Spirit in a manner which Gurney thought worth relaying to 
his twelve-year-old son, 


Yes, my brother, the spiritual man has a sense of his own; or rather his 

natural vision is corrected and rendered applicable to divine things, by 

an influence from above. . . . In whatever manner or degree the vision 

of the soul is disordered, the Spirit is always applicable—always a rec- 

tifier. ... The Christian has a compass within him—a faithful monitor— a 

clear director. If he consult his compass diligently, he will be sure to 

form a right decision on every moral question.*® 

In November of this same year, Simeon delivered his last series 
of sermons before Cambridge University. Entitled ‘The Offices of the 
Holy Spirit,” all four were based on the text, “If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” (Rom. 8:9). Simeon asserted 
the critical importance of knowing the Holy Spirit first-hand and of 
preaching about it. And he castigated his fellow-clergy for their failures 
in this area. Gurney read the sermons as soon as they were published 


and was delighted with them. 


Simeon was quite aware that, in these sermons, he was entering 
dangerous territory, and that he might be further branded as an er- 
ratic enthusiast. Accordingly, he sought to define his terms carefully. 
To “have the Spirit” means to receive “a quickening and influential 
principle of life in the soul.” Possessing the Spirit brings new under- 
standing that Christ really is Lord of all and that therefore we belong 
to him. This experience of God within us is no undirected hyper- 
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exhilaration. Rather it is the sort of inward experience of the divine 
which draws both mind and practical activity to a higher level of 
effectiveness in conscious devotion to Christ. And this experience, not 
mere intellectual achievement or amiability, or moral excellence, spells 
belonging to Christ. Moreover, belonging to Christ or not is a matter 
of life or death. Simeon broke with Calvinism and united with Meth- 
odism and Quakerism in insisting upon God’s readiness to grant to 
any man the gift of this Spirit; but a man must desire it and ask for tt, 
recognizing that its power is beyond the natural realm. 

Nor let any erroneous presumption be harboured in our minds, as though 

there were nothing peculiar in this gift; but let everyone of us seek it, 

yea, seek it earnestly, “with strong crying and tears !’’*® 

It was not surprising, then, that when Simeon died in 1836, Gur- 
ney recalled that his friend had known “the value of truly spiritual wor- 
ship, and dwelt under a strong feeling of our need of Divine influence, 
in order to the right performance of every religious duty.”*” Anda few 
years later Gurney made a comment which showed how fully he had 
regarded Simeon as a worshipper in the manner of Friends. “He knew 
what it was to ‘gather into silence, a lesson which the generality of 
clergy are slow to learn.”® 

But the kinship of spirit between Simeon and Gurney was not only 
an indication that Anglican Evangelicalism had recovered inwardness 
and immediacy in its knowledge of Christ. The closeness of these two 
men also reflected the recovery by Evangelical Quakerism, and above all 
by Gurney, of a sense of the importance of the historical Christ and of 
the Biblical record. 

Fox had known his Bible well, and many passages in his Journal 
bespoke his belief that it had been by the sacrificial death of Christ that 
the power of sin over man had been broken. Yet Fox’s great discovery 
and his primary message was that “Jesus Christ, by his Spirit, dwells 
in the hearts of all believers.” He called men from the “forms and 
shadows” of conceptions and rituals to the “life, light, and power of 
Christ in their own hearts.’’ The phrases used by Fox again and again, 
“that of God in every man,” the “seed of Christ,” the “light and spirit 
of God” within a man, all were an invitation to his contemporaries to 
rest their faith on a present divine power at work within men, as well 
as coming from above and beyond them. 


During the eighteenth century, this inward working of God was 
the focal concept in the spiritual self-analysis in Quaker journals and 
in the Quaker theory of worship. By 1750 British Christianity at large 
had nearly forgotten the Holy Spirit in its emphasis upon God as the 
architect of Nature and upon Christ as the teacher of a reasonable 
morality. By the same date, British Quakerism had largely subordinated 
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the historical Christ to the present activity of the Spirit. The point of 
view of Job Scott (1751-1793), a Rhode Island Friend, illustrates this 
tendency. In his journal account of his spiritual awakening in his late 
teens, Scott recalled, 
I became more fully and clearly convinced, and that very much by the 
immediate operations, illuminations, and openings of divine light in my 
own mind, that this inward something which had been thus long and 
powerfully striving with me, . . . was the true and living Spirit and 
Power of the eternal God; the very same that . . . strives with, and at sea- 
sons more or less influences, the hearts of all mankind. I now saw this 
to be the only principle of all true conversion and salvation.* 


Scott was aware of the fact that Jesus Christ had receded far into 
background, and he frankly admitted that he expected 


no final benefit from the death of Jesus, in any other way than through 
fellowship with him in his sufferings.** 


Some may think this doctrine robs Christ of the honour of our redemp- 
tion and reconciliation; but I apprehend none can think so who under- 
stand the doctrine of salvation by Jesus. It was through the eternal 
Spirit, the very Spirit that visits and strives with all, that Christ offered 

up that prepared body. It is through, and only through, the influence of 

the same Holy Spirit, that any soul was ever converted to God, or savingly 

benefited by the redemption that is in Jesus.*4 

And in 1780, writing to the young woman he hoped to marry, he 
observed, “It is my crown, my chiefest joy, to feel the holy, harmonious 
influences and inshinings of the love of Jesus my Saviour upon my 
soul.” 

These passages show how fully Quakerism continued to speak 
to men’s hunger for personal encounter with the living God. Friends 
needed no Evangelical movement to rediscover experimental Chris- 
tianity. Yet Evangelicalism was to have a profound and liberating effect 
upon Quakerism. To be sure, Friends had become so much a sect set 
apart from other Christians that only toward the end of the eighteenth 
century did the Evangelical movement begin to have a significant im- 
pact upon the Society. By the middle of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, Evangelicalism had become dominant, for the time being, in 
British Quakerism. In three respects it wrought a mighty change. 
First, it restored to Quakerism an interest in and understanding of the 
historical Christ.** Second, it freed Friends again to think about their 
faith, as Barclay, Penn and other highly educated early Friends had 
felt free to do, before eighteenth century Quaker Quietism had sup- 
pressed intelllectual effort in matters religious. Third, because Evan- 
gelicals throughout the British churches had much in common, both 
in Christian conviction and in social concern, Evangelical Friends were 
drawn into organizational and personal association with many non- 
Friends. As a result, the Society as a whole ceased to be so isolated and 
came to have more knowledge of the sincerity and comparative validity 
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of the faith of other British Protestants. The evidence is substantial 
that Gurney was the greatest single influence affecting the course of 
British Quakerism in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. His 
hard-won Christian convictions, his power of mind, and his facility in 
both the spoken and the written word were decisive factors in the 
_growth of Quaker Evangelicalism. 

Gurney’s most solid expositions of Biblical Christianity were his 
Essays on the Evidences, Doctrines and Practical Operation of Chris- 
tianity (1825) and his Biblical Notes and Dissertations (1830). Simeon 
was outspoken in praise of both books. He especially commended Gur- 
ney for his full consideration of the atoning work of Christ and his 
weighty defense of Christ’s deity.* 

There had been special events in Gurney’s early life which had led 
him to center his attention upon the nature of Christ. He had been 
brought up with ten brothers and sisters in the spacious home, Earlham 
Hall, where Simeon later was to visit him. To this home during his 
early boyhood, his father, a successful dealer in woolens and then 
banker, had brought friends of every religious persuasion. His mother 
was alert in mind. Her cousin was a Unitarian, and she had decided 
that her children should be free to decide whether to follow the Gurney 
Quaker tradition or choose some other branch of the Christian Church. 
The education of the young Gurneys was more characteristic of the 
aristocracy of Norwich than of Quakerism. It included drawing under 
the tutelage of John Crome, later to be famous as one of the founders 
of the “Norwich School” of landscape painting. It included music 
and far-ranging reading. By the early 1790's the older sisters of Gur- 
ney were enjoying Rousseau, Paine and Godwin with free-thinking 
teen-age friends. 

But by the last years of the century matters had changed. The 
bloody violence of the French Revolution had dampened the enthusiasm 
of many Britishers for radical thought. Gurney’s mother had died, leav- 
ing his father with an awesome family responsibility. Gurney’s uncle, 
a revered Evangelical Quaker minister, had come to exert a strong 
influence upon the family. Gurney’s sister Rachel had been ordered by 
her father to break off an engagement to a Unitarian; and in 1798 the 
eighteen-year-old Elizabeth Gurney (later Fry) had been dramatically 
converted to the “plain dress” and “plain language’ of decided 
Quakerism.** 

Gurney’s correspondence and his journal entries during his late 
teens and his twenties suggest that his uncle Joseph’s exhortations and 
his sister Elizabeth’s new-found seriousness had had a profound effect 
upon him. In his frequent self-inventory, certain themes recurred: 
resolution to be more industrious, longing for more purity and spirit- 
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uality in his thought and for more discipline in his bodily existence, and 
anxiety over his eventual destiny. The record indicates that only grad- 
ually did he come to experience the liberating implications of the deity 
of Christ and of his atoning, sacrificial death: Year after year he strug- 
gled to overcome lethargy, the ambition to become great in the world’s 
eyes, and nagging anxiousness over his spiritual estate. Slowly he found 
release from self-preoccupation by dwelling upon the strange power 
and love of that Person who had given his life that others might live. 
In 1823, at the age of thirty-five, he quietly wrote in his journal an im- 
portant comment on his past struggles and a judgment upon that kind 
of religion which sets as its final goal the achieving of certain states 
of feeling. 

If it was my lot to abound yesterday, it is not much less so to suffer need 

today. However, I do not approve of a too-close notice of the variations 


in one’s state of mind. We ought rather to think little of ourselves, and 
steadily to dwell on Christ, who varies not.*® 


It is undoubtedly true that an event in the life of the Society of 
Friends in 1814 led Gurney to think more carefully about the nature 
of Christ. In that year, Thomas Foster, a Quaker and an outspoken 
proponent of Unitarian views, was disowned by London Yearly Meet- 
ing with no dissenting voice raised. Gurney had performed his first 
major service for this central body of English Quakerism by acting as 
clerk for the committee which heard Foster’s appeal. Yet the deity of 
Christ was conclusively proven for Gurney by his experience of Christ’s 
saving work in his own life. So it was that having started to write a 
book on the deity of Christ in 1815, and having reworked it again and 
again, he finally felt ready to publish the essence of it in 1825 as one 
of his Essays. 


In his Christology Gurney sought to preserve both the universality 
of God’s active love for men and the uniquely momentous implications 
of the historical life, death and resurrection of Christ. The significance 
of the atoning death of Christ was deepened through Gurney’s anal- 
ysis of the eternal Christ, the Word which has always been with God 
and in whom is life and the light of men. Gurney dwelt long and lovingly 
on the universal scope of this expressive aspect of God, by which in 
every time and nation He articulates His power over and intent for 
His created world. It was this Christ-Word by which God originally 
created the earth and all its inhabitants, as told in the first chapter of 
Genesis. As an angel-messenger, the image of the invisible God, the 
Word of God made Himself known to the Hebrew patriarchs. By this 
Word-Son, God has “governed, enlightened, inspired, healed and spirit- 
ually quickened”’ men down through history. That the concept of God’s 
self-manifestation through His Word was to be found in extra-Biblical 
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Hebrew thought (e.g. in the Targums or Chaldaic paraphrases of the 
Old Testament and in Philo) seemed to Gurney added proof that the 
Johannine affirmation was not a theological fabrication but a recogni- 
tion of Reality.” 

The pre-existent Christ, the eternal Word, was crucial in two re- 
spects in Gurney’s thought about human salvation. First, when he came 
to discuss the atoning sacrifice of Christ, the fact that the human Christ 
and the eternal Christ were one, and the fact that the eternal Christ and 
God are one, absolutely precluded the atonement being viewed as a 
legalistic transaction between God and another being. Secondly, when 
Gurney came to comment on God’s dealings with those who have never 
read the New Testament or heard of Jesus Christ, he could at least 
hint at a resolution of the problem. Since Jesus Christ was one with 
the eternal Word who is the divine illuminator of all mankind, God 
must somehow express the same beneficent concern, manifest in Jesus, 
in a potentially saving way for all men, and is able to do so because of 
that historic death on the Cross.” 

The atoning sacrifice of Christ was a crucial part of Gurney’s 
gospel, as it was for all Evangelicals. The atonement was for him an 
objective reconstitution of man’s relation to God, quite prior to any posi- 
tive response by Christians to Christ’s example and his love. Simeon 
singled out this emphasis in the Essays as an indication of progress in 
Gurney’s thought. 

I am particularly struck with the . . . enlargement of your own views 

also, my dear Brother, on the subject of the Atonement of our blessed 

Lord. . . . I have no doubt but that that has long been the one ground of 

your hope before God ; but in speaking upon it before, you never have ap- 

peared to feel your ground firm, or to be at liberty when treading upon 

it. You have in general run in a moment from redemption by price to 

redemption by power; the Holy Spirit’s work within us (agreeably to 

the general views of Friends) having almost swallowed up the considera- 

tion of what was done by our blessed Lord and Saviour for us upon 

Mt. Calvary.*? 

Simeon was right ; Gurney had moved to a new appreciation of the 
heart of the doctrine of the atonement, the affirmation that by Christ’s 
righteous sacrifice men are acquitted of guilt. Ten years earlier he had 
written a close friend describing Christianity as “the work which is 
wrought for us, and the work which is wrought im us,” but he had 
stressed that obedience to the Spirit in our souls, by which the work 
is wrought in us, is our primary task.** By 1825 only the full doctrine 
of the atonement seemed to Gurney to express adequately the com- 
plete priority of God’s grace over man’s effort in the mysterious process 
of passing from frustrating struggle and sense of guilt to joyful for- 
getfulness of self in the present affirmation of God’s power, goodness 
and love. The best language Gurney could find to express the predomi- 
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nance of God’s love over man’s desert, and to express the initiative by 
which God had again and again broken open the encased helplessness 
of proud or despairing men—the best language was to say that it was 
the God-Christ’s suffering righteousness on Calvary which had changed 
man’s estate from self-imposed alienation to reconciliation.“ 


Implicit in Gurney’s activities as a Biblical theologian was the as- 
sumption that thought about the nature of God and the scheme of re- 
demption can be helpful preparation for a man’s actually drawing near 
to God in Christian worship. This assumption was by no means uni- 
versally accepted by Gurney’s Quaker contemporaries. In the course of 
the eighteenth century, there had been an important change in the way 
Friends conceived of worship and of ministry. The exuberant proclama- 
tion of discovery tended to be replaced by “Quietism,” which deprecated 
conscious activity of mind or exertion of will within the worship service 
in preparation for communion with the divine. Such “creature activity” 
was believed to obstruct the springing up of the Spirit, the birth of the 
living Christ in the deeps of one’s soul. A measure of Quietism had 
been in Quakerism from the first. Fox had counseled a friend in 1658, 
“Be still and cool in thy own mind and spirit from thy own thoughts, 
and then thou wilt feel the principle of God to turn thy mind to the 
Lord God.”** But in the course of a few generations, this emphasis 
had a progressively inhibiting effect upon systematic thought and upon 
vocal ministry. Corporate silence was so exalted and truly spiritual 
ministry was defined in so exacting a fashion that many meetings would 
go week after week in unbroken silence. Moreover, the fear of human 
arrangements worked against regular private devotions, study of the 
Bible, and systematic religious education of the children. 


Gurney rediscovered the exhilaration of disciplined thought about 
one’s faith. His thought, however, was guided by the conviction that 
the fullest and most profound theological formulations ever made are 
contained in the Bible. He thoroughly agreed with Simeon’s aversion 
from secondary theological systems such as Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism. He recorded, with full approval, the following statement by Simeon, 


I have long pursued the study of Scripture with a desire to be impartial; 
.. . | commit myself to the teaching of the inspired writers, whatever 
complexion it may assume. . . . One thing I know assuredly—that in 
religion, of myself, I know nothing. I do not therefore sit down to the 
perusal of Scripture in order to impose a sense on the inspired writers, 
but to receive one, as they give it to me. ... When I come to a text which 
speaks of election, I delight myself in the doctrine of election. When the 
apostles exhort me to repentance and obedience, and indicate the free- 
dom of my will, I give myself up to that side of the question, and behold 
I am an Arminian! Don’t you know, my dear brother, that the 
wheels of your watch move in opposite directions? Yet they are all tending 
to one result.*¢ 
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Gurney immensely enjoyed his exchanges of ideas with Simeon, 
whether at Earlham Hall or at Cambridge. And Simeon obviously re- 
spected Gurney’s disciplined life and power of mind, which could pro- 
duce such an able technical discussion as the Biblical Notes and Dis- 
sertations. After reading it, Simeon wrote, 

Not I only, but the whole Christian world are greatly indebted to you. 

How you ever found time for such research I cannot imagine. But God 

has given you industry, and what in such labours is of no less value, 

method ; and by these you have accomplished what puts us ministers all 

to shame.*? 

But within the Society of Friends a ground-swell of opposition 
developed against Gurney’s emphasis upon systematic thought about 
the contents of the Bible. A spokesman of the opposition wrote him in 
sharp criticism of his efforts to introduce a demanding program of 
Bible study in the Quaker schools, 

I am in the full belief that these doctrines of Scripture . . . cannot be 

really, rightly, and savingly known, understood, embraced, and held by 

any, but as they come to have them written in their hearts; so that tho 
they may have been ever so well initiated in something which looks like 

a perfect knowledge of these things, tho they may be able by the exertions 

of their natural understandings and by the dint of their memory, skill- 

fully, and readily to reply to such as may make inquiry of them . . . , yet all 

this will avail nothing, in as much as the wrong wisdom is up in them, 

. . and rules and reigns in their hearts; meanwhile the Babe, the Seed, 

the very Truth in them, is crushed and crucified. . . .* 

Criticism of Gurney by a minority of the Society continued and in- 
creased. His sermons, which were usually well organized and based on 
Biblical material, though evidently not prepared in any conscious fash- 
ion in advance, were said by some not to be in the manner of Friends. 
But Gurney was not to be turned aside. Friends schools were pleased 
with the results of instituting his plan for Bible study. Young Friends 
flocked to hear his lectures on the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
and the basic principles of Quakerism. And his own meeting in Nor- 
wich drew so many new members as a result of his ministry that a 
new building had to be put up in the mid-1820’s. 


When Gurney published the seventh edition of his Observations 
on Friends® in 1834, he included addenda to several of his chapters. 
Some of this fresh writing clearly reflects the schism which was de- 
veloping between himself and conservative Quietist Friends. After 
his chapters on the ministry, he wrote, 


Under mistaken notions of high spirituality, we may fold our arms to- 
gether, and leave both our own minds, and the minds of our young peo- 
ple, in a state of ignorance—a state which neither comes from God, nor 
can ever be the means of leading to him. 


Our understanding is bestowed upon us for wise and even holy purposes; 
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without it we should be destitute of all capacities for our duties in life, 

and of all moral responsibility; and to commune with the highest intelli- 

gence, would be as impossible to us, as it is to the worm in the earth, or 

to the hyssop on the wall.°° 

Gurney and Simeon kept up their friendship until Simeon’s death. 
In 1826, after reading Gurney’s Essays, Simeon hoped Gurney would 
soon have the wisdom to join the Church of England.” Even though 
this did not happen, Simeon urged his student friends to attend public 
meetings held by Gurney in Cambridge in 1828 and 1829. And he re- 
ported an enthusiastic reception of Gurney’s messages by town and 
gown alike, as long as Gurney stayed clear of the sectarian views of 
Friends.” 


One of the causes dearest to the heart of Simeon was the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. Although Dis- 
senting subscribers had bowed out of the Society in 1815 because of 
complications in settling on the church order and discipline to be used 
in the chapels for Jews,’ Gurney interested himself in the cause and 
spoke on its behalf, evidently largely out of friendship for Simeon.” 


And Simeon stayed close to the family life at Earlham Hall. Three 
months after the death of Gurney’s first wife, Simeon went up to Nor- 
wich specifically to try to comfort him in his desolation, and noted after- 
wards in his diary, “It pleased God so to pour oil and wine in his 
wounds, that he rested far better than he had done for a very long pe- 
riod.””’ Just before the death of Gurney’s older sister Rachel, who 
had been a recognized Friends minister and then had been baptized an 
Anglican, Simeon offered to come to Earlham to administer communion. 


Both Simeon and Gurney were attacked for their association across 
denominational lines. The very year of Simeon’s death, a respected 
Quietist Friend declared himself against Gurney’s wring as not 
containing Quaker principles. 

Episcopalian views were imbibed from his education and remain with 
him. I love the man... , but he has never . . . known the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire, to cleanse the floor of his heart from his Episco- 
palian notions. He has spread a linsey-woolsey garment over our mem- 
bers. ... What was Antichrist in George Fox’s day is Antichrist now— 
the clergy of the country, to a man, ... are Antichrist, so long as they 


wear the gowns, and receive the pay, and continue building up the people 
in the reliks of popery. . . . They are Antichrists still since they lead 


the people from Christ.*® 

Anglican Evangelicals, such as Simeon, were no less under fire 
from the High Church party within the Church of England. One of 
the standing criticisms of the Evangelicals had been leveled against 
their associating so closely with Dissenters, who were, at heart, de- 
stroyers of Establishment.” The Oxford Movement, which was just 
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gathering momentum when Simeon died in 1836, was in large measure 
a reaction against Evangelical emphases which seemed to detract from 
proper recognition of the genius of Anglican Church Order and tradi- 
tions. This Movement vigorously sought to curb associations between 
Anglicans and Dissenters in organizational activities.” 


Five years after Simeon’s death Gurney sadly recalled how Angli- 
canism had changed since the days of Simeon’s greatest influence. And 
he committed himself to the maintenance in Quakerism of those truths 
which, at least in considerable measure, Simeon had proclaimed. 


The recollection of good old Simeon, whom I used to visit at Kings Col- 
lege, is much hallowed in my mind. He was as truly the “‘saint” . . . as 
almost anyone I have known. . . . The Puseyism of the present day is 
a poor exchange for the strong, simple lines of evangelical piety, and the 
party in the Church of England which he once headed. Popery under 
various forms is the fashion of the present—and just in the opposite di- 
rection lies poor despised Quakerism, buffeted, . . . wounded, but not 
slain; ready to stand up in one season once more to bear a testimony in 
the streets and in the fields, to the wondrous power and efficacy of pure, 
unfettered . . . Christianity.®® 
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SURVEY. 

CONTINENTAL REFORMATION: WORKS OF GENERAL 
INTEREST. STUDIES IN CALVIN AND CALVINISM 
SINCE 1955 
Epwarp A. Dowey, Jr., Princeton Theological Seminary 


This survey, after five years, takes up where the one printed in 
Church History (1955, pp. 360-367) ended. The general limits are the 
same, because materials on Germany, Lutheranism and Anabaptism 
are allotted to other surveyors. Regional studies are omitted except in 
special cases. Titles relative to Zwingli, Bucer, Bullinger, Beza and 
numerous minor figures as well as the broader aspects of social and in- 
tellectual history are much less complete than those that concern Calvin 
and Calvinism. Works marked with an asterisk have been previously 
reviewed in this journal, hence receive but little comment. Again, the 
historical terminus ad quem is 1648, and “Calvinism” refers chiefly to 
theology in the Reformed tradition after Calvin’s death.* 


I. Works of General Interest 


A. Bibliography and Historiography. The first fascicle of a new 
and comprehensive aid, the Bibliographic de la Réforme, 1450-1648, 
ouvrages parus de 1940 a 1955 (Leiden, 1958), appeared under the 
auspices of the Comité International des Sciences Historiques. This well- 
indexed list, limited to works printed in Germany (1745 items) and 
the Netherlands (1031 items), is to be followed by others related to 
Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Ireland, Italy, Norway, the United States 
and more yet to be scheduled. G. Franz, who prepared this volume, also 
presents a regular “Zeitschriftenschau”’ in the ARG, which, together 
with annual lists, review articles, and book reviews found among the 
ARG, TLZ, RHPR and BHR (this last is of increasing importance) 
provide excellent standard coverage for those who wish to supplement 
the present survey. A. Cioranesco, Bibliographie de la littérature fran- 
caise du seizi¢éme siecle; collaboration et preface de Verdun Louis 
Saulnier (Paris, 1959), has apparently been published, but is not yet 
available to me for comment. See also W. P. Fuchs, “Forschungen und 
* Note the following abbreviations: CH Church History 


ARG Archiv fiir Reformationsge- LRR La revue réformée 
schichte RHPR_ Revue d’histoire et de philosophic 
BH Bulletin historique et littéraire, religieuses 
La Société de 1’Histoire du Prot- TLZ Theologische Literaturzeitung 
estantisme francais ZKG Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 
BHR Bibliothéque d’humanisme _ et ZTK Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
renaissance Kirche 
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Darstellungen zur Geschichte des Reformationszeitalters” in Die Welt 
als Geschichte (1956, pp. 218-249). 


Problems for the historian caused by the special conditions of the 
church during and after the Reformation are discussed by E. W. Zeeden 
in “Grundlagen und Weg der Konfessionsbildung,”’ Historische Zeit- 
schrift (1958, pp. 249-299), and by the same author, “Zur Periodi- 
sierung und Terminologie des Zeitalter der Reformation und Gegenre- 
formation,” Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht (1956, pp. 
433-437). Compare B. W. Whittock, ‘““The Counter - Renaissance,” 
BHR (1958, pp. 434-449). R. Stupperich analyses the confessional 
status of the historian in “Die Reformation als Frage in der katholi- 
schen kirchengeschichtlichen Forschung der Gegenwart,’ Material- 
dienst des Konfessionskundlichen Instituts (1957, pp. 61-65). The actual 
subject matter is Luther, but there is value for all Reformation studies in 
H. Ruckert’s “Die Geistesgeschichtliche Einordnung der Reformation,” 
ZTK (1955, pp. 43-64), even if one does not share in the apotheosis of 
the hero. L. B. Smith, ““The Reformation and the Decay of Medieval 
Ideas” deals with similar problems in CH (1955, pp. 212-220). 


B. General Studies of the Reformation and Counter Reformation. 
In the making of handbooks, textbooks, popularizations, and multi- 
volumed universal histories there is no diminution. We list here only a 
few, simply omitting the greater number. In English, the New Cam- 
bridge Modern History, vol. i, The Renaissance, 1493-1520, and vol. ii, 
The Reformation, 1520-1559, (New York, 1958) contain the lively 
style and careful learning of E. G. Rupp for the early Lutheran, the 
Strassburg and the Swiss Reforms. E. Bizer writes the later Lutheran 
material, and R. R. Betts presents the Reform in Poland, Bohemia and 
Hungary. The Swiss Historia Mundi, vol. vii, Ubergang zur Moderne, 
similar in organization to the Cambridge set, contains good synoptic 
chapters on the Reformation and Catholic renewal by L. von Muralt 
and K. F. Eder, respectively, a less adequate account of orthodoxy and 
pietism by E. Staehelin, and good bibliographies. Also in the category 
of general surveys, but by single writers, who place Reformation de- 
velopments within the broader currents of the time are R. Mousnier, Les 
xvi et xvit® siécles . . . 1492-1715, vol. iv in the Histoire général des 
civilizations; E. Hassinger’s Das Werden des neuseitlichen Europas, 
1300-1600 (Braunschweig, 1959) ; and the compendious analyses, with 
full bibliographical essays, by J. Ellul, Histoire des institutions, vol. ii 
(Paris, 1956). G. Mattingly, The Armada (New York, 1959) illumines 
the ideological and national dimensions of 16th century religion. 

More directly germane to religious themes of the time is the ex- 
tensive and meticulous Histoire de la Tolérance au siécle de la Réforme, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1955), by J. Lecler, S. J., which deserves first place in 
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the existing literature on its subject. A lengthy introduction traces 
“tolerance” from the Old Testament through the Medieval period, then 
the body of the work presents the sixteenth century in various nations 
of western Europe, in England and in Poland, but omits Italy, Spain 
(almost), and Scandinavia. Turns of phrase betray the author’s orien- 
tation,—Lutheran preaching ‘“‘seduces’”’ and the major Reformers seem 
“scarcely to hesitate’ before the prospect of a “rupture with traditional 
Christianity” !— but these do not defeat his diligent objectivity. L. 
Febvre’s posthumous *Au coeur religieux du xvt* siecle (Paris, 1957) 
is of obvious relevance as would seem also to be the very recent book 
of a well-known scholar which the writer has been unable to obtain: 
L. Halkin, Courants religieux et humanisme a la fin du xv* et au debut 
du xvi* siecle (Paris, 1959). J. S. Whale’s The Protestant Tradition 
(Cambridge, 1955) is a Protestant’s discriminating account for the in- 
telligent layman. P. Hughes, A Popular History of the Reformation 
(New York, 1957), a very competent and well written book by a Roman 
Catholic scholar, betrays little sympathy for the Reformers. 


Several modern classics of Reformation study are newly available 
in paper bindings, one for the first time in English: K. Holl’s The Cul- 
tural Significance of the Reformation, translated and introduced by 
W. Pauck (New York, 1959). Earlier works that Holl was, in part, 


answering have also been reprinted, E. Troeltsch, Protestantism and 
Progress (Boston, 1958), and Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism, (New York, 1958). A. Fanfani’s Catholicism, 
Protestantism and Capitalism (New York, 1955), first translated in 
1935, had long been unavailable. R. W. Green, Protestantism and Capi- 
talism (Boston, 1959) is an excellent teaching aid containing excerpts 
from various authors on the subject, “the Weber thesis and its critics.” 


Das Altkirchliche Dogma in der Reformation by J. Koopmans, 
translated from the Dutch (Munich, 1955) is an all too brief (150 pp.) 
book of great insight and many suggestive observations relative to the 
chief Reformers and the Christian past. J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, 
similarly, in “La tradition dans l’église primitive et au xvi® siécle” 
RHPR (1956, pp. 271-281) asks the meaning of sola scriptura if it is 
true that “there is no text without interpretation,” in an article that 
comes out somewhat to the credit of Bucer. See also H. Strohl, “La 
methode. exégétique des réformateurs” in La Probléme biblique dans le 
protestantisme, edited by J. Boisset (Paris, 1955), pp. 87-104. More 
oriented toward humanistic studies in relation to the Bible in the Ref- 
ormation is W. Schwartz, Principles and Problems of Biblical Trans- 
lation, Some Reformation Controversies and their Background (Cam- 
bridge, 1955). 
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An unresolved debate continues in R. Hooykaas, “Science and 
Reformation,” Cahiers d'histoire mondiale (1956, pp. 109-139), 
which holds for the greater openness to science in the Reformed areas, 
and the answering comment that non-religious factors may be the deci- 
sive ones, by D. Russo, S. J., “Rdle respectif du Catholicisme et Prot- 
estantisme dans le développement des sciences aux 16° et 17° siécles,” 
(ibid., pp. 854-880). See further comments of R. Bainton and re- 
ply (ibid., pp. 140f., 781-784). 

R. Pfister’s “Reformation, Turken und Islam,” Zwinghana X 
(1956, pp. 345-375) is an outstanding article, dealing compactly with 
many issues, including the political, theological and missionary under- 
standing of Islam by various Reformers..Ranging widely over popular 
propaganda and studies of some well-known women, R. Stupperich 
presents the picture of a widened and deepened understanding of the 
role of women in society at the time of the Reformation in “Die Frau 
in der Publizistik der Reformation,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 
(1955, pp. 204-233). A chapter from G. Ritter’s Neugestaltung Eu- 
ropas (previous survey) appears translated into English, CH (1958, 
pp. 99-106) as ““Why the Reformation Occurred in Germany.” 

The second volume of H. Jedin’s great Geschichte des Konzils von 
Trient called Die erste Trienter Tagungsperiode, 1545-47 was pub- 
lished in 1957 (Freiburg), and the first volume, mentioned in our last 
survey, appeared in English translation (St. Louis, 1957) as *A His- 
tory of the Council of Trent, vol. i. One of Jedin’s numerous articles, 
“Rede und Stimmfreiheit auf dem Konzil von Trient,’’ Historisches 
Jahrbuch (1956, pp. 73-93) insists that the freedom was actually there, 
despite threats against it. Jedin’s work is used by R. Stupperich in “Die 
Reformatoren und das Tridentinum,”’ ARG (1956, pp. 20-63). V. 
Baroni, La Bible dans la vie catholique aprés la Réforme (Lausanne, 
1955) is,,along with the author’s earlier work, La Contre-Réforme 
devant la Bible (1943), of exceptional interest. Further titles concern- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church in this period are discussed critically 
in E. W. Zeeden’s extensive ““Forschungsbericht” in Saeculum (1956, 
pp. 321-368). See also G. H. Tavard’s survey, “The Catholic Reform in 
the Sixteenth Century,” CH (1957, pp. 275-288). 


C. Humanism and Pedagogy. For reasons of space it seems wise 
to forego nearly all literary and biographical reference to humanist 
writers, since these can easily be obtained in the consistently broad 
coverage of BHR, ARG and several American publications. We list 
two titles, already reviewed in CH, E. H. Harbison, *The Christian 
Scholar in the Age of the Reformation (New York, 1956), and P. O. 
Kristeller, *7he Classics and Renaissance Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 
1955). The latter, especially, is both a primer and a guide to mature 
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understanding, pertinent to studies in Reformation and Protestant 
orthodoxy, and destructive of many familiar clichés. 


Kristeller understands humanism not “as a philosophical tendency 
or system, but rather a cultural and educational program,” cultivating 
literary preoccupations and the tradition of rhetoric, largely to the 
exclusion of logic, metaphysics, and theology (op. cit., p. 10f.). How 
far the humanistically oriented pedagogues of Protestant lands deter- 
mined the character of theological discourse in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, especially under Calvinist and Puritan auspices, is a 
problem of intellectual history on which work has been done, especially 
in America, since Perry Miller opened up the question of Ramism in 
The New England Mind (1939). Two recent volumes, W. S. Howell, 
Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 (Princeton 1956) and W. J. 
Ong, S. J., Ramus, Method and the Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958) wholly supplant, although they do not seem seriously to 
revise, Miller’s work. The two books disagree in several respects about 
both the origins and structure of Ramism (v. Howell’s review of 
Ong, Quarterly Journal of Speech, Feb., 1960, pp. 86-92), but to- 
gether they are suggestive for the understanding of late Reformation 
literature (theological and sermonic) and from perspectives generally 
lacking in the standard works on the history of Protestant thought. 
Ong, with the aid of an inseparable companion volume, the Ramus and 
Talon Inventory, a prodigious bibliographical inquiry, aims to pierce 
the “protective anonymity” of widespread Ramism. The erstwhile mole- 
hill truly becomes a mountain as he ranges from Peter of Spain to 
Diderot, describing the development of the ‘“‘visual” world of modern 
thought with its quantified, spatial “systems” and the decline of the 
“aural” world of true dialogue. Whether or not Ong’s pan-Ramism has 
‘led him to sustain certain “théses absoluement indéfendables” in the 
history of ideas, as P. Mesnard claims in a review, BHR (1959, pp. 
570-576), he has produced a basic work that demands the attention of 
church historians. More sympathetic with Ramism are J. Moltmann’s 
“Zur Bedeutung des Petrus Ramus fur Philosophie und Theologie im 
Calvinismus,” ZKG (1957, pp. 295-318) and P. Dibon “L’influence de 
Ramus aux universités néerlandaise du 17° siécle,”’ Proceedings of the 
Eleventh International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 307-311 (Amster- 
dam, 1953), or Dibon’s book and Bizer’s article mentioned below. 


The third centenary of the publication of the Opera Didactica 
Omnia of J. A. Comenius in 1657 brought with it several memorial pub- 
lications: John Amos Comenius, 1592-1670, which contains selections 
from his writings, an introduction by J. Piaget, and a useful bibliogra- 
phy (Paris, 1957); J. A. Comenius: A Perfect Reformation (the 
French edition is entitled Vers le renouveau intégral de léglise) by 
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A. Molnar, with a preface by J. Hromadka (Prague, 1957); and D. 
Cyzevsky, “Das Labyrinth der Welt und das Paradies des Herzens des 
J. A. Comenius,” Wiener Slavistisches Jahrbuch, V, 1957. K. Schaller’s 
Die Pampaedie des Johan Amos Comenius (Heidelberg, 1957), is a 
40-page introduction to the newly published Latin and German edition 
of the Pampaedia edited by Tschizewskij (sic), Geissler and Schaller 
(Heidelberg, 1957-1958). The chief memorial contribution is a photo- 
facsimile folio reprint of the Opera Didactica Omnia, ed. 1657, under 
the direction of O. Chlup. A preface indicates an ideological slant to- 
ward picturing Comenius as a hero of “socialist” education. 


D. National and biographical studies. The Reformation history 
of eastern Europe is enriched by G. Mecenseffy’s *Geschichte des 
Protestantismus in Oesterreich (Graz, 1956) and J. K. Mayr, “Wiener 
Protestantengeschichte im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert,” Jahrbuch der 
Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte des Protestantismus in Oesterreich (1954, 
pp. 41-132). In Hungary, the Reformation is described in the English 
translation and abridgement entitled *History of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church by I. Revesz (Ligonier, Pa., 1956). For Czechoslovakia, 
see P. Brock, *The Political and Social Ideas of the Unity of Czech 
Brethren in the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries (’s-Graven- 
hage, 1957) and F. M. Bartos, “Wenceslas Budovic’s Defense of the 
Brethren and of Freedom of Conscience in 1604,” CH (1959, pp. 229- 
239). For Poland, see S. Kot, *Socinianism in Poland. The Social and 
Political Ideas of the Polish Antitrinitarians in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, translated by E. M. Wilbur (Boston, 1957) 
from the original of 1932. A quite thorough review in ARG (1956, pp. 
279-282) and another in ZKG (1957, pp. 199 ff.) give some access to O. 
Bartel’s Jan Laski. Czesc, I, 1499-1556 (Warszawa, 1955), which re- 
mains untranslated. 


L. E. Halkin, Le Réforme en Belgique sous Charles-Quint (Brus- 
sels, 1957) concentrates upon the religious features of Reform and 
counter Reform and contains a fine bibliography. 


Several important sixteenth century figures have received atten- 
tion in full length books. A work unfortunately omitted in our last sur- 
vey was R. Wesel-Roth, Thomas Erastus, Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte 
der reformierten Kirche und zur Lehre der Staatssouveranitat (Lahr/ 
Baden, 1954) which examines thoroughly and apparently somewhat 
uncritically a littlke known man whose name has entered several lan- 
guages. *Jacopo Sadoleto, 1477-1547, Humanist and Reformer by R. M. 
Douglas recovers in a lively and learned way the career and thought of 
a “reforming humanist” cardinal (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). A quite 
different embodiment of the same age appears in W. J. Bouwsma’s 
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*Concordia Mundi, the Career and Thought of Guillaume Postel (1510- 
1581), (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), also a remarkably fine work. The 
legacy of Castellio mirrored in the thought of two centuries after his 
death is the arresting contribution of H. R. Guggisberg’s *Sebastian 
Castellio im Urteil seiner Nachwelt, vom Spathumanismus bis zur 
Aufklirung (Basel, 1956). 


French-Swiss-Dutch Reform was the object of several studies of 
first-rate scholarly value. Calvinist political activity attracted the at- 
tention of H. G. Koenigsberger, in “The Organization of Revolutionary 
Parties in France and the Netherlands during the Sixteenth Century,” 
Journal of Modern History (1955, pp. 335-351), and was examined 
further by R. M. Kingdon, who shows the effects of Calvinist “synodi- 
cal organization, noble leadership, and a theory of resistance” in “The 
Political Resistance of the Calvinists in France and the Low Coun- 
tries,” CH (1958, pp. 220-233). Some new light on early Calvinist 
ideas is exhibited in translated sources from c. 1580 by G. Griffiths, 
“Democratic Ideas in the Revolt of the Netherlands,” ARG (1959, pp. 
50-63). The most valuable study of this kind is Kingdon’s Geneva and 
the Coming of the Wars of Religion in France, 1555-1563 (Geneva, 
1956), which was summarized as a dissertation in CH (1957, p. 73f.). 
This fresh study, well documented, portrays Geneva as the fountain- 
head of ideas, discipline, and organization, as well as financial aid and 
armaments for the French Protestants as their time of trouble ap- 
proached. A contemporary descendant, E. Trocmé, rejects and resents 
this picture, RHPR (1959, pp. 160-168) and is in turn subdued by A. 
Dufour in BHR (1959, p. 624). Another aspect of the same scene ap- 
pears in P. F. Geisendorf, *Livre des habitants de Genéve, 1549-1560, 
vol. i, (Geneva, 1957). ““Habitants” were registered refugees. Probably 
attention should be called to the philological criticisms of H. Meylan 
in BHR (1958, pp. 485-489). * Aspects de la Propagande religieuse by 
G. Berthoud and seventeen others (Geneva, 1957) is both erudite and 
delightful. P. Bourguet in Huguenots, le sobriquet mystérieux (Paris, 
1959) reviews the subject, but solves no problem. The story, pictures, 
and a document of the Genevese emigration and Indian mission to 
Brazil, 1556-1558, are given in O. Reverdin, Quatorze calvinistes chez 
Topinambous (Geneva, 1957). A little known confession of faith pre- 
pared for the colony, showing interesting idiosyncracies, is presented 
by E. G. Leonard, “Le confession de foi Brésilienne de 1557,” ARG, 
(1958, pp. 204-211). 


Zwingli. The revived program to complete the Zwingli volumes 
of the Corpus Reformatorum recounted in Zwinglana X (pp. 265-267) 
and XI (pp. 61-63) has produced nine (of ten) fascicles of Volume 
XIV between 1956 and 1959. The incomplete volumes VI, XII and 
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XIII are again being worked on. Volume XIV contains commentary 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah and some minor prophets, with an exceptionally 
interesting “Epistle to the Reader” on the subject of government. Some 
recently discovered materials from the little-documented area of 
Zwingli’s preaching activity have been brought to light and published 
in part in O. Farner’s Aus Zwinglis Predigten, 2 vols. (Zurich, 1957). 
In critical editions these will become Volumes XV and XVI in the 
Corpus Reformatorum series, scheduled for completion in 1963. A 
partial study of the preaching had previously been made in the third 
volume of Farner’s biography, Huldrych Zwingli: Seine Verkiindigung 
und thre ersten Friichte, 1520-1525 (Zurich, 1954). A memorial article 
on the death of Oskar Farner, is a brief, useful summary of Zwingli 
research in this century (Zwingliana X, pp. 585 ff.). A complete list 
of Farner’s writings appears in Volume XI (1959, pp. 56-59), and a 
thorough and critical bibliography by R. Pfister, “Forschungsbericht : 
Die Zwingliforschung seit 1945,” ARG (1957, pp. 230-239). 


In Zwinglis Lehre von der géttlichen und menschlichen Gerechtig- 
keit,—a title taken from one of Zwingli’s,;—H. Schmid propounds all 
the classic questions of justice, law and the state in relation to love, 
evangelical obedience and the church, and shows the Ziirich reformer’s 
answers with unprecedented thoroughness. Zwingli’s unique, if un- 
satisfactory, solution sets him off from Luther in the all-important 
question of justification, and puts him closer (but with a difference) 
to Aquinas in his apprehension of the role of divine law in human 
justice. This volume, published in Ziirich (1959), is a sturdy contribu- 
tion to the solution of one of the knottiest problems of the Reformation 
period. It merits careful study and reflection. Another Zwingli work, 
less comprehensive, but of the same general orientation is S. Rother’s 
Die religiésen und geistigen Grundlagen der Politik Huldrych Zwinglis 
(Erlangen, 1956). Here Zwingli is the founder of “political Prot- 
estantism” through the relation of divine providence-predestination to 
the Kingdom of God idea, and he becomes (too easily, seen from 
Erlangen?) a Weberian believer, reassuring himself of election through 
ethical-political activity. See also E. Wolf, “Die Sozialtheologie Zwin- 
glis” in Festschrift G. Kisch (Stuttgart, 1955), and a highly interesting 
view of Zwingli’s predestination as more Christocentric, biblically 
oriented, and scholastically precise (and not of a pantheistic- 
deterministic kind) than has heretofore been thought: G. Locher, “Die 
Pradestinationslehre Huldrych Zwinglis,’ Theologische Zeitschrift 
(1956, pp. 527-548). 


Bullinger. A theological analysis of one doctrine that in effect 
characterizes the whole theology of Bullinger, in itself and in its his- 
torical connections, and with full discussion of existing interpretations 
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is P. Walser’s Die Préadestination bei Heinrich Bullinger im Zusam- 
menhang mit seiner Gotteslehre (Zurich, 1957). The “Decades” are 
studied in the setting of Reformation preaching, then in a survey of 
their amazing dissemination, and finally in analysis of their content by 
W. Hollweg, Heinrich Bullingers Hausbuch (Neukirchen, 1956). 
G. W. Locher’s ‘“‘Praedicatio verbi dei est verbum dei,” in Zwingliana 
X (pp. 47-57), expounds one of the most interesting features of the 
Second Helvetic Confession. Two catechisms of the Bullinger associate 
Leo Jud, one of which as the ‘“Ziirich Catechism” had official use and 
status until the mid-nineteenth century, were published by O. Farner: 
Leo Jud, Katechismen (Ziirich, 1955). 


Bucer. A comprehensive bibliography by B. Thompson was pub- 
lished in CH (1956, pp. 63-82), and subsequently an account of “Das 
kritische Ausgabe der Werke Martin Bucers,” TLZ (1957, pp. 91-94) 
by R. Stupperich told the general story of the Martint Bucert Opera 
Latina. Two volumes of the Opera have appeared, volume xv, *De 
Regno Christi, and volume xv’, an early French translation of the 
same (Paris, 1954-55), both edited by F. Wendel. R. Stupperich in 
ARG (1955, pp. 111f.) bemoans the great labors of J. V. Pollet, O. P., 
*Martin Bucer, Etudes sur la correspondance . . . , vol. i (Paris, 1958) 
inasmuch as Pollet’s volumes will be supplanted in a planned edition 
of Bucer’s German writings by J. Rott. Two interesting articles of 
P. Mesnard account for the mind of Bucer which placed love and com- 
munity above dogma and for the prominent role he played in the church 
and politics in terms of the special quality of Alsatian humanism at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century: “L’evangelism politique de M. 
Bucer” BH (1956, pp. 121-136), and “Bucer et la Réforme religieuse” 
(Ibid., 193-230). H. Strohl examines Bucer’s exegesis in “L’activité 
scientifique de Bucer” RHPR (1956, pp. 122-135). 


Beza. There have been a few acquisitions to the still sparse litera- 
ture on Beza. A presumed lost piece by Beza has been published with 
an introduction by A. H. Chambard, Réponse a la Confession du foi 
du Jean de Northumberlande n’aguéres décapité en Angleterre (Lyon, 
1959). A Latin text with French translation by H. Delarue was pub- 
lished, Discours prononcé a l’inauguration de l Académie dans le temple 
de Saint-Pierre a Geneve, le 5 juin 1559, (Genéve, 1959). See also, 
R. M. Kingdon, “The First Expression of Theodore Beza’s Political 
Ideas,” ARG (1955, pp. 88-100) ; H. Meylan, “La conversion de Béze, 
ou les longues hesitations d’une humanisme chrétien,” Genéve (May, 


1955). 
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II. Calvin 


The year 1959, commemorating the 450th year of Calvin’s birth 
and the 400th of the definitive /nstitutio, the founding of the Genevan 
Academy (University of Geneva) and the first national French Re- 
formed Synod brought innumerable publications. Practically all of the 
material is listed or reviewed in RHPR, ARG, and LRR. A. Dufour 
published an excellent bibliography (including beyond what we cite 
here, especially materials on Geneva’s history and educational institu- 
tions) in BHR (1959, pp. 618-641) called “Bibliographie Calvinienne 
en 1959.” Two others, interesting more for evaluations by their emi- 
nent authors than for completeness are W. Niesel, “Ot en sont les 
publications calviniennes?” LRR (1959, pp. 1-12) and H. Rickert, 
“Calvin Literatur seit 1945” in ARG (1959, pp. 64-74). 


A. Biography. Little has appeared in the last five years in Calvin 
biography, although several books printed abroad represent a good 
grade of scholarly popularization by responsible men who are also ad- 
mirers of Calvin: J. Cadier, Calvin: homme que Dieu a dompté 
(Geneva, 1958) is quite enthusiastic; W. Dankbaar, Calvin, sein Weg 
und Werk (Neukirchen, 1959), translated from the Dutch is balanced 
and critical; and A. M. Schmidt, Jean Calvin et la tradition calvinienne 
(Paris, 1957) includes fascinating illustrations. 


A small, but interesting, contribution by E. Grossmann, Beitrage 
sur psychologischen Analyse der Reformatoren Luther und Calvin, 
reprinted from psychological journals by Karger Press (New York, 
1955), decides in respect to Calvin: individuum est ineffabile! A sec- 
ond edition of E. Pfisterer’s Calvins Wirken in Genf (Neukirchen, 
1957) contains serious critique of Oskar Pfister’s two books on Cal- 
vin. Jan Weerda has studied a recently discovered portrait, reviving 
the old question of whether Holbein met and painted Calvin, and decides 
in this case that the picture is very likely Calvin, and that the artist 
might be Holbein: Holbein und Calvin, Ein Bildfund (Neukirchen, 
1955). Several portraits are contained in this attractive volume. Prob- 
ably here we might mention D. Buscarlet, La Cathédral de Geneve 
(Paris, 1954), which is a history of St. Pierre and of the city as well. 


B. Works, edited. The story of the almost forgotten manuscripts 
of hundreds of Calvin’s unpublished sermons is told by M. B. Gagnebin 
in L’incroyable histoire des sermons de Calvin (Société d’histoire et 
d’archéologie de Genéve, Bulletin, t. x, 1955). Every theological library 
should have this bulletin or the account of E. Mithlhaupt, “Wird sich 
das Schicksal der ungedruckten Calvinpredigten wenden?” Reformierte 
Kirchenzeitung (1956, pp. 283-288 and 310-316) as background for 
the announced editing and publishing of this material by an interna- 
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tional committee. Begun in 1936 and interrupted by the war after the 
appearance of one half-volume, Johannes Calvin Predigten Uber das 2. 
Buch Samuelis, Lieferungen 1-5 (1936), the series is now advancing 
again with the appearance of fascicles 6-8 (Jbid., 1958 ff.) by the 
original editor, H. Riickert. The entire corpus is scheduled to appear, 
the original text accompanied by critical apparatus and notes, published 
by the Erziehungsverein, Neukirchen (Kreis Moers), Germany. 


J. D. Benoit of Strasbourg has published the Jnstitution de la 
religion Chrétienne, volumes one and two containing books one and two 
(Paris, 1957). This important source, newly edited, provides for the 
French edition of 1560 what the Barth-Niesel edition did for the Latin 
of 1559: an accurate text dated in the margins, plus textual and his- 
torical notes and references. A sharp caution in the editor’s introduction 
about the much quoted work of Marmelstein,—“he who tries to prove too 
much, proves nothing,”—deserves special mention. This edition will 
supplant that of the Corpus Reformatorum. Jehan Calvin, Lettres 
Anglaises (1548-1561), ed. A. M. Schmidt, (Paris, 1959) is a beauti- 
fully printed anniversary volume containing not only some letters to 
Somerset and Edward VI but parts of the liturgy and discipline of the 
French refugee church in London under N. des Gallars. A photo- 
facsimile of Calvin’s La Forme des prieres et chants ecclesiastiques 

. MDXLII (Kassel and Basel, 1959), with a note by P. Pidoux, 
contains metrical versions with musical score of psalms, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, etc. Some of these were also published in LRR 
(1956, pp. 65-72). 


Users of Calvin’s Opera Selecta, volume ii (1955, treated in our 
last survey) should consult the important review in ARG (1955, pp. 
269-275) by H. Rtickert, from which the author’s name was omitted 
through an error. W. G. Hards has published privately A Collation of 
the Latin Texts of the First Edition of Calvin’s Institutes (Cathedral 
of the Incarnation, Baltimore, Maryland, 1958), a meagre but useful 
result of a meticulous study. Dufour (supra) BHR (1959, pp. 619) in 
a footnote intimates that the long unavailable volume iii of the Opera 
Selecta is to be republished. Students of Calvin sources will especially 
appreciate Paul Chaix, Recherche sur limprimerie & Genéve de 1550 a 
1564 (Geneva, 1954) as well as E. Armstrong, Robert Etienne, Royal 
Printer (Cambridge, 1954). 


C. Works translated and in modern French. Calvin: Commen- 
taries, Library of Christian Classics, volume xxiii (Philadelphia, 1958) 
edited by J. Haroutunian, is a good sampling of Calvin’s exegetical 
works, freshly translated and topically organized. Calvin’s preface to 
Olivétan’s French New Testament (1534), long inaccessible in Wee- 
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don’s old translation, is one of Calvin’s most important early writings. 
T. H. L. Parker’s translation entitled Sermons on Isaiah’s Prophecy of 
the Death and Passion of Christ (London, 1956) easily supplants Le- 
roy Nixon’s translation of the same, The Gospel according to Isaiah 
(1953). The old Beveridge translation (1844) of Calvin’s “tracts” 
has been reprinted as Tracts and Treatises on the Reformation of the 
Church (Grand Rapids, 1958). An introduction by T. F. Torrance 
appears in volume i, and the “historical notes” promised on the title 
page consist of quite small paragraphs inserted at the beginning of each 
document. A revision of the nineteenth century Pringle translation of 
Calvin’s commentary on The Gospel according to St. John, 1-10 by 
T. H. L. Parker (Edinburgh, 1959) is the first of an announced new 
English translation of all the New Testament commentaries, edited by 
D. W. and T. F. Torrance, published jointly by Oliver and Boyd of 
Edinburgh and Eerdmans of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Jnstitutes with modernized orthography, ed. J. Cadier, de- 
scribed in our last survey, is now complete in four volumes: Jnstitution 
de la religion chrétienne (Geneva, 1955-1959). The same press, Labor 
et Fides, has announced a plan to publish all the commentaries of Calvin 
in the same way. Calvin’s Bréve Instruction Chrétienne of 1957 ap- 
pears in a modern French adaptation by Courthial in LRR (1957, No. 
2), a volume that contains several works of Calvin, thus edited. O. 


Weber’s admirable German translation from the Latin Jnstitutio of 
1559 is complete in a single giant volume with a full table of biblical 
citations and a lengthy concordance-type index, Unterricht in der 
Christlichen Religion (Neukirchen, 1955). The Genesis commentary 
has been added ( Neukirchen, 1956) to the series of German commen- 
tary translations, Jean Calvin: Auslegung der Heiligen Schrift (Neue 
Reihe). Two new compends of the /nstitutes in English were published. 
That of J. T. McNeill, John Calvin on the Christian Faith (New York, 
1957, paperback), while smaller than the older one of H. T. Kerr, has 
the advantage of sub-titles and summaries of omitted materials, plus 
excerpts from commentaries and other writings. Both Kerr’s and Mc- 
Neill’s are preferable to the tiny compend, John Calvin on God and 
Man, ed. F. W. Strothman (New York, 1956). 


D. Thought. A revised edition of Wilhelm Niesel’s Die Theologie 
Calvins (Miinchen, 1957) takes more account of non-European schol- 
arship but remains essentially what it was: a penetrating general study 
of the Reformer especially sensitive to the central role of Christology 
in Calvin’s thought. Harold Knight’s English translation, The The- 
ology of Calvin (Philadelphia, 1956) was made from the 1938 German 
edition, expanded by a very brief bibliographical study, and unhappily 
retains some of the bombast that was more appropriate twenty-five 
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years ago when Niesel was not so much defending Calvin as attacking 
Hitler by an onslaught on natural theology. 


The difficult problem of Calvin’s view of Scripture has been 
treated again by several writers. J. T. McNeill in “The Significance of 
the Word of God for Calvin,’ CH (1959, pp. 131-146), is most in- 
structive in showing that the Word of God is not merely a book for 
Calvin and that he finds errors and emends the text of the Bible, thus 
differing from later Calvinist orthodoxy. Some excellent citations 
fortify this view, which is shared by J. K. S. Reid in The Authority of 
Scripture (New York, n.d.), chapter i, where the case is made rather 
confusedly and with serious mistakes. If McNeill and Reid tend to mini- 
mize such passages as are difficult to their view (e.g., they cite the 
Commentary on Jeremiah 36:4-6, but ignore 38:28!), the opposite 
imbalance appears in K. S. Kantzer’s chapter on Calvin from his Har- 
vard dissertation published in J. F. Walvoord, Jnspiration and Inter- 
pretation (Grand Rapids, 1957). Better balanced than the above is 
B. A. Gerrish, “Biblical Authority in the Continental Reformation,” 
Scottish Journal of Theology (1957, pp. 337ff.), and the opening chap- 
ters of R. C. Johnston, Authority in Protestant Theology ( Philadel- 
phia, 1959). Compare also W. Kreck, “Wort und Geist bei Calvin” in 
Festschrift fiir Giinther Dehn (Neukirchen, 1957). 


A major section of one of the ablest Calvin monographs of the 
last five years, Das Wirken des Heiligen Geistes nach Calvin by Werner 
Krusche (Gottingen, 1957) is devoted to a fresh and original survey of 
this complicated problem, which is presented together with a lively 
discussion of the German, Dutch, and some of the French literature on 
the subject. The author rightly denies that Calvin has any “doctrine” 
of an inspired text in the old orthodox manner (opposing Seeberg) 
and perceives the personal-revelatory ,character of the tluminatio of 
faith through the Scripture and preaching. He is driven to distinguish 
cautiously between Calvin’s ‘“‘wortegetreue Wiedergabe” of revela- 
tion in the Bible text and the orthodox “‘grammatikalische Wortwort- 
lichkeit” which lies in ‘another dimension.” This entire volume de- 
serves careful attention on the subjects of creation, human nature, sin, 
revelation, faith (especially well done), predestination and others,— 
illustrating the permeation of Calvin’s thought by the conception of 
the Spirit. 

Short studies of Calvin and Reformed orthodoxy on Scripture ap- 
pear also in E. Kraeling, The Old Testament Since the Reformation 
(New York, 1955) which for our period is a brief summary of rather 
hackneyed material, and H. J. Kraus, Geschichte der historisch-kriti- 
schen Forschung des alten Testaments (Neukirchen, 1956), which pays 
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more attention to hermeneutics. Both volumes seem strongest where 
they depend on H. H. Wolf’s *Die Einheit des Bundes ( Neukirchen, 
1956), a fine volume which received a small printing in the war year 
of 1940 and is again available. Calvin’s Christology is treated in small 
books by J. F. Jansen, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Work of Christ (Lon- 
don, 1956) and Paul van Buren, Christ in our Place (Grand Rapids, 
1959). “Die Christologie Calvins” by J. L. Witte, S. J., is a most in- 
teresting evaluation of Calvin against the background of historic dogma 
in Das Konzil von Chalkedon, vol. iii (Wurtzburg, 1954). H. Quiz- 
torp, Calvin’s Doctrine of Last Things, translated by Harold Knight 
(Richmond, Va., 1955), in addition to the obvious reference of the title 
should also be read as a contribution to Christology. T. H. L. Parker’s 
Calvin's Doctrine of the Knowledge of God (Grand Rapids, 1959) is a 
reprint (first published, 1952) to.which has been added an appendix 
criticizing the present writer’s book of similar title. 


Two volumes of a promised three have appeared on *St. Augustin 
dans oeuvre de Jean Calvin, by L. Smits, vol. i, Etude de critique lit- 
téraire, and vol. ii Tables des reférénces augustiniennes (Assen 1957, 
1958). The third volume will contain the author’s conclusions. B. B. 
Warfield, Calvin and Augustine (Philadelphia, 1956) is not a com- 
parative study, but a selection of articles, some on Calvin and some on 
Augustine, all published years ago. See also J. Cadier, “Calvin et S. 
Augustine” in Augustinus Magister (1954, pp. 1039-1056). 


R. N. Wallace in Calvin’s Doctrine of the Christian Life (Edin- 
burgh, 1959) approaches an innumerable variety of ‘ethical’ prob- 
lems through Calvin’s doctrines of Christ and the church, displaying 
both Calvin’s central theological themes and the astonishing richness 
and oneness of his theological-practical concerns. The book excels as a 
well-ordered collection of Calvin references, but is lacking in critique, 
historical fullness, and conversation with other interpreters. 


Calvinus Oecumenicus of W. Nijenhuis (’s-Gravenhage, 1959) 
displays Calvin’s apprehension of the unity of the church and his 
ecumenical activities through a close study of his entire correspondence. 
This Dutch volume contains a summary in English, pp. 308-314. 


The growing literature devoted to examining the role of Calvin in 
economic history, particularly with a view to reassessment of Weber’s 
thesis, has received an acquisition of classic proportions, A. Biéler, 
La Pensée economique ct sociale de Calvin (Genéve, 1959). The ap- 
proach is through a broad analysis of socio-political-religious condi- 
tions in Europe as a setting for and means of characterizing the Ref- 
ormation in various lands, but chiefly its special Genevan form. Thus 
by historical and topical treatment, derived mostly from a judicious 
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use of standard secondary works, the author places himself in conversa- 
tion with the existing literature and even here achieves a fresh and 
discriminating understanding of the Reform in Geneva as “integral” 
to the total life of the city. Problems of church and state, discipline and 
heresy, nationalism, race, economic freedom and control, colonialism 
and Christian mission are dealt with in their historical setting. Follow- 
ing this general introduction of 180 pp. (which is in some sense the most 
important “result” of the work, since it is obviously informed by Biéler’s 
understanding of Calvin’s thought) the author proceeds to his main 
task: an approach to Calvin’s social and economic views through his 
theology. An exhaustive search through the entire Calvin Corpus- 
treatises, sermons, and letters,—is the base of this inquiry. The text 
is almost an anthology, since everything used is quoted in French. The 
author’s conclusions and constructions are clearly indicated. He avoids 
a problem approach in this doctrinal section, offering instead a straight 
exposition of Calvin’s “theological” anthropology and sociology, then 
proceeding to “wealth and the control of economic power,” “the mystery 
of the poor and the ministry of the rich,” and various problems of prop- 
erty, work, wages, artisans, farmers, merchants, credit, banking and 
interest taking. The final chapter is a rather full treatment of the in- 
terpretation of Weber, Troeltsch, Tawney, Hauser and others, con- 
cluding by showing Calvin a man of epochal significance in western 
economic theory and practice, who in some ways prepared the way 
for modern capitalism, but was not the father of its “spirit.’’ Calvin’s 
greatest gift seems to have been a sense of history and social change 
to which his theological structure was relevant without being relativized 
by it. See also Biéler’s published lecture, ‘Calvin, argent et le capi- 
talisme,” LRR (1959, pp. 43-52); and R. M. Kingdon, ‘“‘The Economic 
Behavior of Ministers in Geneva in the Middle of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” ARG (1959, pp. 33-39). 


Other studies related to the social and political aspects of Calvin’s 
thought are: E. Wolf, “Das Problem des Widerstandsrecht bei Cal- 
vin,” pp. 45-48 in Widerstandsrecht und Grensen der Staatsgewalt, ed. 
B. Pfister, (Miinchen, 1956); G. L. Mosse, Calvinism; authoritarian 
or democratic? (New York, 1957), a 25 page source collection, thought- 
provoking for college teaching; J. Boisset, “Le Genéve de Calvin et 
l’état des ‘Lois’,” Revue philosophique de la France et de l’étranger 
(1957, pp. 365-369); G. Ostreich, “Die Idee des religiosen Bundes 
und die Lehre von Staatsvertrag,”’ in Festgabe fiir H. Hersfeld, Zur 
Geschichte und Problematik der Demokratie (Berlin, 1957; said by 
G. Franz, ARG 1959, p. 79 to be an especially solid study of the cove- 
nant concept); J. M. Lechner, “Le calvinisme social,” LRR (1956, pp. 
1-48); W. Kaser, “Die Monarchie im Spiegel von Calvins Daniel- 
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Kommentar,” Evangelische Theologie (1957, pp. 112-137); D. J. de 
Groot, De Reformatie en de staatkunde (Franeker, 1955). 


Calvin’s view of history, well appreciated by Biéler, receives more 
extended study, with a particularly wide base in sources, in a book by 
H. Berger, Calvins Geschichtsauffassung (Zurich, 1955). Cf. also 
Haroutunian’s introduction to Calvin Commentaries (supra). 


Q. Breen, “Calvin and the Rhetorical Tradition,” CH (1957, pp. 
3-21) makes a preliminary survey of Calvin’s style of presentation, 
showing it allied with the rhetorical tradition of humanism rather than 
the precisely constructed syllogisms of Aristotle and _ theological 
scholasticism. 


III. Calvinism 


The reappearance of an old classic is probably as important as any- 
thing published in this newly active field: H. Heppe’s Die Dogmatik 
der Evangelisch-reformierten Kirche, re-edited and corrected by E. 
Bizer, who this time has added a historical-biographical introduction of 
about eighty pages (Neukirchen, 1958). Bizer’s Historische Einleitung 
is also published separately and quite inexpensively. The poorly done 
English translation of Heppe (1950) is almost impossible to use and 


should be revised and republished in the original format with the new 
introduction included. A synoptic review of the confessional back- 
grounds of orthodoxy is given in P. Jacobs’ Theologie Reformierter 
Bekenntntsschriften in Grundsugen (Neukirchen, 1959)—first by a 
brief account of each document, then under doctrinal topics. The volume 
appears overly self-conscious about the greater role that confessions 
play in Lutheran theology and it tends to minimize the older rigid 
biblicism and severe predestinarianism by not crossing the line into the 
seventeenth century (Dort and Westminster). Roger Mehl’s Explica- 
tion de la confession de foi de La Rochelle (Paris, 1959) contains his- 
torical and theological critique and an excellent introduction on the 
nature of a confessional document. See also G. W. Locher on the 
Heidelberg Catechism, “Der vornehmste Stiick der Dankbarkeit,” 
Evangelische Theologie (1957, pp. 563-578). 


E. Bizer, “Die reformierte orthodoxie und der Cartesianismus,” 
ZTK (1958, pp. 306-372) is a splendid summary of the problem of 
Aristotelianism and Cartesianism, chiefly in seventeenth century Hol- 
land, heightening the three closely related issues of theological method, 
hermeneutics, and cosmology. This article might be considered a good 
introduction for the larger work, not used by Bizer, of Paul Dibon, 
La philosophie néerlandaise au siécle d’or. Tome I, L’enseitgnement 
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philosophique dans les universités & Vépoque pré-cartésienne (1575- 
1650), (Amsterdam, 1954). Both these should be read in view of Ong’s 
case (supra) for the subversion of intelligence by pedagogy. Dibon’s 
book, in the form of monographs on the various universities, is “es- 
sentially an administrative and pedagogical inventory” of the influence 
of Aristotle and Ramus, more measured than Ong about the role of 
Ramism and quite positive about the worth of the “aristotelico- 
cartésienne” synthesis which a second volume will describe. Dibon has 
taken up a task left unfinished by Bohatec in 1908 and throws remark- 
able light on the thought and influence of most of the important Dutch 
Reformed theologians and philosophers of the time. J. Moltmann’s 
Christoph Pesel (1539-1604) und der Calvinismus in Bremen (Bremen, 
1958) shows the development of Bremen from ‘“‘Cryptocalvinism” to 
Calvinism. There are few places where the struggles about predestina- 
tion and the sacraments are presented with greater clarity than in this 
volume, which is also set in a wide biographical and church historical 
context. The slight mention of Calvin and frequent reference to Beza 
and Zanchi for ‘Calvinist’ positions, illustrate dramatically the in- 
dependence of this movement from its name-giver well before the end 
of the 16th century. 


Another arresting study is J. C. McLelland’s *The Visible Words 
of God (London, 1957) presenting a much neglected Reformer of 
great influence on the continent and in England, Peter Martyr (d. 
1562). This book parallels Niesel’s on Calvin (supra) in seeing the 
doctrine of the two natures of Christ as the dominant architectonic 
principle for Martyr’s thought. The likeness to Calvin, strongly em- 
phasized, is prominent in this picture of Martyr even more often than 
the author notes it. Nonetheless this reader was troubled by the easy 
equation of Calvin’s principle of accommodation with Martyr’s analogi- 
cal thought (based on Aquinas) and the resulting case for the “sacra- 
mental-analogical nature of revelation, not only in his own ( Martyr’s) 
thought, but also in that of Calvin and perhaps of the Reformation as 
a whole.” There is need for a more comprehensive, less thematic study 
of Martyr, with full attention to his relation to and influence on Re- 
formers contemporary with Calvin who (unlike Calvin) were already 
casting Reformed theology into Aristotelian terms. See also McLel- 
land’s ““The Reformed Doctrine of Predestination (According to Peter 
Martyr),” Scottish Journal of Theology (1955, pp. 255-271). Less 
interesting theologically, but also of real importance is E. Staehelin, 
Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf (Basel, 1955) which devotes a page 
or two to each of Polanus’ works and concludes with a translation of 
the thirty-two articles Polanus drew up to summarize doctrine for the 
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University of Basel. His Syntagma is the chief source for the widely 
influential Compendium of Wolleb. 


Related topics are treated in R. Voeltzel, Vraie et fausse Eglise 
selon les théologiens protestants francais du xvii* stécle (Paris, 1956) 
which deals too narrowly with du Plessis-Mornay, Jean Mestrezat and 
Pierre Jurieu (especially) to the complete exclusion of several of the 
most important theologians of the time; R. L. Colie, *Light and En- 
lightenment, a Study of the Cambridge Platonists and the Dutch Ar- 
minians (New York, 1957); J. Moltmann, ‘‘Pradestination und Heils- 
geschichte bei M. Amyraut” ZKG (1953-4, pp. 270-303) ; G. Schramm, 
“Antitrinitarier in Polen, 1556-1658” (a literary survey), BHR (1959, 
pp. 473-511). 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


“The Western Attitude Toward 
the Greeks During the Middle 
Ages.” By Harry Rosenberg (Col- 
orado State University). University 
of California, 1959. Director: Paul 
B. Schaeffer. 


Historians of classical antiquity and 
the middle ages have frequently ob- 
served the fact that antipathy existed 
between the Latins and the Greeks. 
But no one has yet described this 
problem in its entirety, from antiquity 
through the medieval era. The object 
of this dissertation is to explain the 
attitude with which the medieval Latin 
West viewed the Greeks. To accom- 
publish this, it was essential that the 
relations between ancient Rome and 
Greece should be evaluated. The in- 
vestigation of Roman relations with the 
Greeks revealed a deep-rooted an- 
tagonism which was based upon their 
cultural differences. Yet antipathy of 
Rome toward the Greeks did not pre- 
vent her from: drawing upon Greek 
culture, its art, literature, and philos- 
ophy. Thus the Roman attitude to- 
ward the Greeks was ambivalent and 
this was the case in the middle ages, 
too. But medieval Latin opinion of 
the Greeks was not sustained mere- 
ly by past Roman experience. It was 
necessary, therefore, to give attention 
to the history and development of the 
Byzantine Empire and its role as the 
conservator of classical Greek tradi- 
tion. To the Latin West, the inhabit- 
ants of Constantinople were the 
Greeks, and the political and ecclesi- 
astical relations between East and West 
served to reinforce the latent cultural 
animus between Latin and Greek. Out 
of this relationship came an attitude 
of distrust and suspicion. To the Latin 
West, the Greeks were “wily,” “per- 
fidious,” and often “heretics.” 

‘Yet the medieval Latin community, 
like Rome of the Republic and Empire, 
was unable to resist the superlative 
cultural achievements of the Greeks. 
Constantinople, the “Versailles of the 


Middle Ages,”’ was the primary source 
for the transmission of the classical 
Greek tradition to the Latin West. 
The distinctive cultural accomplish- 
ments of the Byzantine Empire prov- 
ed attractive to the Latin West. Ar- 
tisans from Constantinople were em- 
ployed, wherever possible, to build 
and decorate ecclesiastical edifices. 


The climax of Latin-Greek relations 
in the middle ages is seen in the 
Fourth Crusade and the sack of Con- 
stantinople, the medieval center of 
Hellenism. 





“A Study of John Jewel as Apol- 
ogist of the Church of England.” 
By John Everitt Booty. Princeton 
University, 1960. Director: Horton 
Davies. MIC 60-598. 


This study seeks to show how Jewel 
acquired and executed his official 
task. An exile during the Marian 
reign, Jewel returned to England in 
1559, became a leader of the Protestant 
party and preached his famed Chal- 
lenge Sermon at Paul’s Cross and at 
the Court. In this sermon Jewel dem- 
onstrated his abilities as an apologist 
for the reformed English Church. 
When Secretary Cecil decided that 
an official defence of the Settlement 
of Religion should be published, he 
chose Jewel to compose the Apologia 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Cecil also com- 
missioned Jewel to write an epistle 
defending the English clergy against 
the accusation of variety. This epistle, 
hitherto considered lost, is discussed in 
this thesis for the first time and a 
copy is included in an appendix. Those 
details which are accessible concern- 
ing Jewel’s work at this stage are ex- 
plored, and an effort is made to dem- 
onstrate that Jewel began work against 
the Catholic accusation of ecclesiastical 
disunity but gradually expanded his 
defence as events progressed in 1561-2. 

The thesis then examines Jewel’s 
activities and behaviour as an apol- 
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ogist. First it is shown that the con- 
troversy which arose out of the 
Challenge Sermon and the Apologia 
ranged far and wide, but centered up- 
on the debate between Jewel and 
Thomas Harding, two men who had 
previously known each other and had 
cause to dislike and fear one another. 
Next it is determined that Jewel was 
not a Puritan, that he chose to serve 
a godly and religiously conservative 
monarch rather than risk losing the 
reforms which had been achieved thus 
far. Then an investigation of Jewel’s 
methods is made by means of a con- 
sideration of the charge made by his 
enemies that he was an inveterate liar. 
As the charge is explored his methods 
are revealed, chiefly from evidence 
found in his personal library now at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. All of 
this shows that Jewel was working un- 
der considerable tension and _ that, 
being extremely sensitive, he was 
reluctant to admit any error. Indeed, it 
is demonstrated that the challenge, 
which was the supposed basis of the 
controversy, was not to be taken al- 
together seriously. Jewel was convinc- 
ed that he was right and that no evi- 
dence could be brought against his 
position. He was sure of himself not 
only because he believed that the doc- 
tors and councils of the primitive 
church supported him (Jewel admitted 
that they could err) but because the 
Holy Spirit revealed the Truth in the 
Scriptures to him and to the Church 
which he defended. 


A full study of his theological 
position is not attempted, but some 
effort is made to reveal his basic 
orientation. Concerning the Eucharist, 
Jewel is found to occupy a moderate 
position, denying transubstantiation 
but insisting upon the spiritual pres- 
ence of Christ. Concerning ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, Jewel believed that Christ 
is the only head of the Church, but 
he allowed that the Prince is the chief 
anthority of the Church in a particular 
kingdom. In all of this study Jewel 
is seen to be representative of the of- 
ficial position of the English Church. 





“John Wesley’s Interpretation of 
Christian Ordination.” By E. Her- 
bert Nygren (423 Coram Avenue, 
Shelton, Connecticut). New York 
University, 1960. Directors: James 

Hanscom, William P. Sears, 
Lee A. Belford. 


The problem of this investigation 
was to trace the course of John Wes- 
ley’s interpretation of Christian ordina- 
tion. Specific problems treated are: (1.) 
By whom is one authorized to perform 
the rite of ordination? (2.) Who is au- 
thorized to perform the rite of ordina- 
tion? (3.) Who is eligible to receive 
the rite of ordination? (4.) What, ac- 
cording to the ritual used, transpires 
in the rite of ordination? (5.) What 
are the privileges granted to the or- 
dinands by the rite of ordination? 
This study sought Wesley’s answers 
to these questions at the time of his 
own ordination into the Anglican 
priesthood and at the time when he 
ordained certain of his followers into 
the Christian ministry. 


Methods and Procedures: Finding 
the answers to the questions necessi- 
tated making a study of Wesley’s con- 
cept of the nature of the Church, the 
Episcopacy, the Priesthood, the Ordi- 
nal, and the work of the minister. The 
findings were summarized in parallel 
columns, making the changes readily 
distinguishable. ; 


Summary of findings: At the time 
of Wesley’s ordination, he was in 
agreement with the concepts of the 
Church of England concerning the au- 
thority of the Church, the unique 
order of the bishop and apostolic suc- 
cession, the sacerdotal aspect of the 
priesthood, the necessity of the Form 
of the Ordinal in The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer for valid ordination, and 
the efficacy of the Sacraments. 


Wesley’s interpretation of ordina- 
tion underwent a complete change 
prior to his ordaining Whatcoat and 
Vasey, until his concept more closely 
resembled the Continental Protestants 
in accepting the authority of experi- 
ence, the equality of bishop and pres- 
byter with the implied doctrine of a 
ministerial succession, the recognition 
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of the Divine call as superseding the 
Form or Intention of the Church 
Ordinal, and the qualified value of the 
Sacraments. 


Factors contributing to this change 
were his introduction to the Moravian 
Christians, his reading of the books 
by King and Stillingfleet, his conver- 
sion experience, his realization that 
ministers not of the Established 
Church were men of God, and his 
awareness of the value of. preaching 
in the salvation of men. 





“The Cambridge Camden Society 
and the Medieval Revival in the 
Church of England during the 
Nineteenth Century.” By James 
Floyd White (Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity). Duke University, 1959. 
Director: Ray C. Petry. 


The Oxford Movement - stirred 
people to a new concept of the Church ; 
but the leaders of the movement, if 
not actually hostile towards ritualistic 
tendencies, were inclined to account 
such matters of very minor importance. 
They were by no means medievalists. 
A quite different tendency appeared 
among some undergraduates in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who felt that the 
Tractarians had been mistaken in ig- 
noring aesthetic matters. Under the 
supervision of Archdeacon Thomas 
Thorp, they organized the Cambridge 
Camden Society in May, 1839, and in 
1841 began publishing the Ecclesiolo- 
gist. 


The leading activity of the Society 
was developing “the science of Ecclesi- 
ology.” This was done by much docu- 
mentary research and by recording the 
details of thousands of medieval 
churches on standard “Church 
Schemes.” The Ecclesiologist served 
as a clearing house for information on 
the field of ecclesiology, depicting 
gothic as the only true Christian archi- 
tecture. A very great impetus was 
given to ecclesiology by Neale and 
Webb’s translation of the first book of 
Durandus on symbolism.’ The Intro- 
ductory Essay to this translation linked 
architecture to ethics and showed the 


doctrinal significance of medieval build- 
ings. 


Once the science of ecclesiology had 
been inaugurated, the ecclesiologists 
began to codify their information, using 
ancient examples as their authorities 
for rules as to building and restoring 
churches. The rules were very effec- 
tively disseminated through a _ vast 
number of pamphlets and_ books. 
Many models and instructions were 
sent to church builders overseas. Such 
arbitrary and outspoken views brought 
on many attacks, beginning with a 
controversy in 1841 about S. Paul’s 
Church, Cambridge. 


The principles of the Society found 
expression in the restoration of ancient 
churches and in building new ones. 
Their early attempt at restoration in S. 
Sepulchres, Cambridge, was an igno- 
minious failure. A book by E. A. Free- 
man in 1846 led them to consider more 
carefully the principles of restoration. 
Their influence in supporting and su- 
pervising the restoration of churches 
was very great and they exercised an 
almost dictatorial control over the erec- 
tion of new churches. They reviewed 
countless new churches, condemning 
mercilessly those not conforming to 
their rules. A few favorite architects, 
such as Carpenter and Butterfield, 
were allowed a degree of originality. 


The nature of the Society after 1846 
was generally much less polemic, 
though it staunchly supported Ritual- 
ism. The organized activities of the 
Society ceased about 1867 and the 
Ecclesiologist suspended publication in 
1868. By this time the neo-medi-.al 
church plan was firmly established as 
the only acceptable form for an Angli- 
can church, and since then has been 
widely accepted by English-speaking 
Protestants throughout the world. 


The principal sources for this disser- 
tation have been the twenty-nine vol- 
umes of, the Ecclesiologist and the 
various publications of the Society. 
Works by members, friends, and op- 
ponents of the group have also been 
used extensively. 
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A History of the Christian Church. 
By WILLIsTON WALKER. Revised 
edition. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1959. xiv, 558 pp. $5.50. 


The revision of a textbook as widely 
used as Williston Walker’s—for many 
students not a but the history of the 
Christian Church—deserves our atten- 
tion. The arduous task of revision has 
been shared by Cyril C. Richardson, 
who was responsible for the work from 
the beginnings to the Later (eleventh 
century!) Middle Ages, Wilhelm 


Pauck, who carried it from that point 
through the Reformation, and Robert 
T. Handy on the period from Puritan- 
ism to the Modern Day. 


The first two parts adhere with re- 
markable closeness to the original text ; 
only occasionally does a section reflect 
substantial reworking in the light of 
more recent scholarship. One instance 
of this is the rather brief section on 
“The Greek Church after the Picture 
Controversy” (p. 148) where the per- 
spective has been considerably altered. 
Important textual discoveries or re- 
identifications have been variously 
treated: the Dead Sea Scrolls receive 
due attention (p. 15f), while the 
equally important Nag-Hammadi finds 
of Gnostic literature are merely men- 
tioned in a footnote (p. 51); H. G. 
Opitz’ definitive work revising the 
chronology of Arianism is ignored 
(p. 107). 


The addition or omission of a single 
word reminds us of the progress made 
in forty years of scholarship: Ephesians 
does not appear on the list of Pauline 
authorship (p. 27), “probably” is 
omitted from Peter’s Roman martyr- 
dom (p. 60), Walker’s translation of 
the scholastic term actus purus as “pure 
activity” has become “pure act” (p. 
246). New paragraphs are included 
on the Cappadocians (p. 117) giving 
Richardson’s original interpretation, 
Celtic monasticism (p. 128), Augus- 


tine’s City of God (p. 167), the Investi- 
ture Struggle (p. 204), and the Radical 
Reformation (pp. 328ff). Most satis- 
fying are the more clear sections on 
Leontius of Byzantium (p. 142), 
Ratramnus (p. 192), Nicholas of Cusa 
(p. 291f), LeFevre (p. 295), and 
Thomas Minzer (p. 315f). 


Probably due to the reviser’s scepti- 
cism over against Luther’s Turmerleb- 
nis, the words “Luther’s deep religious 
experience” are stricken whenever they 
occurred. Less acceptable seems the 
unrevised dating of Luther’s discovery 
of the certitudo salutis in the later part 
of 1516 and one may well regret that 
the picture of Zwingli is still merely 
that of a chauvinistic soldier, gifted 
politician and critical humanist. 


Though conservative in their ap- 
proach Professors Richardson and 
Pauck have succeeded in rejuvenating 
the old edition, a difficult task done 
with skill. Dr. Handy’s contribution 
is in many respects more rewriting 
than revising and therefore well de- 
serves a separate review. First of all 
we note a correction of Walker’s 19th 
Century tendency to describe all non- 
Presbyterian nonconformity as “Con- 
gregationalism,” now properly dis- 
tinguished between Separatists and 
Independent (non-Separatist) Congre- 
gationalists. Attention is given to the 
significance of William Ames (p.409) 
and the later contributions of the Non- 
jurors (p. 418). Covenant (federal) 
theology is traced via Cocceius not to 
Olevianus (Walker) but to Zwingli 
(p. 414. Shouldn’t we rather opt for 
Bullinger?) James II’s pro-Catholic 
legislation which Walker described as 
“though unwise, courageous” is evalu- 
ated as “vigorous but tactless” (p. 
417). The introduction of a new chap- 
ter on “The Transplantation of Chris- 
tianity to America” (pp. 430-437) 
initiates a far more satisfactory inte- 
erative treatment of developments on 
the American and European scene. 
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The general introduction to the mod- 
ern era is slightly reworded to indicate 
that the theology of the Reformation 
was Christocentric (p. 425); more- 
over James Hastings Nichols’ selection 
of the date 1648 is adopted as the di- 
viding line between medieval-reforma- 
tion and modern history. Whereas 
Walker spoke as though he lived in a 
world still experiencing this transition, 
Handy employs the past tense. Pass- 
ing over many additions such as the 
New England Puritan experiment (p. 
433), the matter of the Half-Way Cov- 
enant, ignored by Walker, and early 
Quaker history, one can say that many 
irrelevant or unnecessary dates are 
eliminated. One may wonder why the 
title “English Unitarianism” has been 
changed to “Unitarianism in England 
and America” (p. 443f). Except for 
brief mention of King’s Chapel and 
James Freeman nothing justifies such 
a revision. 

Most welcome are the new sections 
on Eastern Christianity and the Ecu- 
menical Movement (pp. 528-545) 
which, though brief, place modern de- 
velopments in their proper perspective. 

The new bibliographies, still largely 
limited to works in English and not 
nearly so fully annotated as those of 
the original Walker, are in general ex- 
cellent. Though one could wish that a 
greater variety of fonts had been used, 
the revised Walker is considerably im- 
proved in more than content. 

One would not be surprised if this 
new Walker would also recommend 
itself strongly to students of church 
history outside America and England 
who for several generations have had 
to be satisfied with the more national 
and less ecumenical Kompendium der 
Kirchengeschichte by K. Heussi. 


Herxo A. OBERMAN 
Harvard Divinity School 





The Dead Sea Community. By 
Kurt Scuusert. New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1959. xi, 178 pp. 
$3.75. 

With passage of time and with 


further study it is coming to be rec- 
ognized that the Dead Sea Scrolls are 


significant not only for the sectarian 
Jewish background of the New Testa- 
ment but also for the earliest church 
history—indeed, for important seg- 
ments of second-century Christianity, 
as J. Daniélou has indicated in his 
Théologie du  Judéo-Christianisme 
(Paris, 1958). Driven in many di- 
rections at the same time, the student 
of early church history therefore needs 
a guide in this new area, and he can- 
not do better than to include Schu- 
bert’s eminently sensible and thorough 
study along with such books as the 
volume edited by Krister Stendahl 
(The Scrolls and the New Testament) 
and the study by Frank Cross (The 
Ancient Library of Qumran). Schu- 
bert’s work is valuable not only for 
its clarity in presenting known facts 
about the Dead Sea group but also for 
its historical syntheses. Church his- 
torians may find most valuable his 
chapters directly related to Chris- 
tianity (pp. 122-59), but the whole 
book is important (see pp. 67-75 on 
Gnosticism ). 

Rosert M. GRANT 
University of Chicago 





The Historical Background of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. By Ceci Rotu. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. viii, 87 pp. $4.75. 


The relevance of the Scrolls for the 
study of the earliest Christianity would 
be diminished were one to accept all 
the conclusions of Roth’s study. He 
argues that the Dead Sea group con- 
sisted of Zealots, not Essenes; that 
the Thanksgiving Psalms were written 
by Judas the Galilean, perhaps at Da- 
mascus, between 4 B. C. and A. D. 6; 
that the Manual of Discipline and the 
War of the Sons of Light were produc- 
ed by Zealot leaders between 66 and 
70; that the Teacher of Righteousness 
was either Menahem ben Judah, son 
of Judas and Zealot leader who was 
killed by Eleazar ben Hananiah, priest 
and captain of the temple, in 66, or 
his nephew Eleazar ben Jair, who es- 
caped. Scroll fragments lamenting 
over Jerusalem were written just aft- 
er 70; around this time should -be 
placed the Habakkuk Commentary, 
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which (according to Roth) indubitab- 
ly refers to the Romans. 

Many of the coincidences which 
Roth mentions are striking, and there 
were indubitably Zealot elements in 
late Essenism (see Schubert, pp. 88- 
93). But the statement in the Zadok- 
ite Document that the Teacher would 
arise approximately 410 years after 
Nebuchadnezzer makes a date about 
A. D. 70 rather difficult (see Roth, 
pp. 53, 83). Roth thinks that the Es- 
senes can be eliminated from consid- 
eration because Pliny the Elder, writ- 
ing of them about 77, speaks of them 
in the present tense. But since for the 
fifth book of his Natural History, in 
which he mentions the Essenes, Pliny 
lists 16 Latin and 45 Greek sources, 
and since we do not know that he 
visited Palestine, he may simply be 
copying some source without correct- 
ing. Morever, Roth himself is aware 
of difficulties in his principal identifica- 
tions. He cannot precisely identify 
either the Teacher of Righteousness 
(p. 18) or the Wicked Priest (p. 20). 
It may well be that neither the the- 
ology nor the history of the Dead Sea 
group is absolutely consistent, and that 
eschatology cannot always be trans- 
lated into historical terms. 

Rosert M. Grant 
University of Chicago 





The Spiritual Gospel. The Inter- 
pretation of the Fourth Gospel in 
the Early Church. By Maurice F. 
Wites. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 166 pp. $4.75. 


Mr. Wiles, now fellow and dean of 
Clare College, Cambridge, has produc- 
ed a useful comparative study of the 
lines of approach to the Gospel of 
John in the work of Alexandrian ex- 
egetes such as Origen and Cyril and of 
an Antiochene teacher, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. His discussion consists 
essentially of two parts: first he deals 
with leading aspects of the Gospel as 
interpreted by the two schools; sec- 
ond he turns via Gnosticism to the 
exegesis, chiefly Christological, with 
which the schools were chiefly con- 
cerned. In his final assessment Wiles 
finds Theodore lacking in “spiritual 


communion” with the evangelist, Ori- 
gen lacking in “the more pedestrian 
virtue of good sense,” and the Gnostic 
Heracleon missing the point almost en- 
tirely by viewing the gospel in the 
light of “a celestial drama of salva- 
tion, of which the events on this earth 
were a kind of shadow.” Praise is 
reserved for Cyril of Alexandria, who 
either in spite of or because of his 
advocacy of dogmatic exegesis makes 
the gospel come alive. Qualifications 
to this praise suggest themselves, how- 
ever, at nearly every point where 
Wiles has discussed Cyril’s actual ex- 
egesis, and the statement that Cyril 
has included “in the commentator’s 
task a full, positive exposition of the 
doctrinal implications of the Gospel” 
(p. 6) prompts one to ask precisely 
what relation exists between these 
post-Chalcedonian implications and 
what the evangelist intended to con- 
vey. Does any patristic commentator 
adequately recognize the distance be- 
tween his own century and the first? 


A few very minor points deserve 
mention. In describing the exegesis of 
Asterius some notice should be taken 
of the remains of his commentaries on 
the Psalms, first fully published by M. 
Richard in 1956. And in dealing with 
Antiochene criticism of Origen’s ex- 
egesis it should be noted that Eusta- 
thius explicitly attacked Origen’s in- 
terpretation of the raising of Lazarus 
(PG 18, 656D). 

Rosert M. GRantT 
University of Chicago 





The Fathers of the Greek Church. 
By Hans von CAMPENHAUSEN. 
Translated by Stanley Godman. 

New York: Pantheon, 1959. 170 pp. 

$3.95. 

It is difficult to restrain one’s en- 
thusiasm for this book. This is the 
first translated work of the great Ger- 
man Protestant historian, Hans von 
Campenhausen of Heidelberg. Unfor- 
givably, the publisher offers no infor- 
mation about either the author or 


translator. Von Campenhausen is per- 
haps the leading German in ancient 
church history. His writings combine 
the same masterful scholarship with 
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vivid historical imagination that we as- 
sociate with the tradition of Harnack 
and Lietzmann. 

In this volume we are given twelve 
portraits of Greek church fathers, plus 
an introductory chapter and an excel- 
lent concluding essay. The portraits 
are subtly drawn, exciting, and marked 
by careful psychological and theologi- 
cal delineation. This is no dead world 
in which von Campenhausen moves; 
thus, analogies to contemporary ecclesi- 
astical life emerge unexpectedly in 
flashes of insight. 


In an original manner the history 
of the Greek Church unfolds before us. 
We see Origen creating a grandiose 
theological system, its brilliant and 
optimistic grandeur blinding us to the 
doubt and suffering inherent in Chris- 
tian theology. We enter the study of 
Eusebius, a good researcher caught in 
a maelstrom of church politics, unequal 
to the task both personally and theo- 
logically. We are admitted to the 
private life of Gregory Nazianzus (“a 
soft lyrical nature who was always de- 
pendent on the company and response 
of other people”) through his intimate 
letters. We may observe Athanasius, 
more like an Egyptian Pharaoh than a 
Greek philosopher, as he establishes 
theology on a new basis, for service to 
the Church. 


For each of the twelve personalities 
there are, of course, many problems of 
interpretation on which it would be 
useless to comment. Though each 
man is treated with careful respect 
for his individuality, common themes 
may be traced throughout the book. 
The churchmen and theologians are 
biblical expositors. They feel they are 
dealing with revealed and absolute 
truth. At the same time we are made 
aware of the flowing stream of history 
which renders once valid questions and 
answers obsolete. Disaster befalls 
that church which can no longer spon- 
sor the freedom of inquiry to discern 
the new questions and provide appro- 
priate answers. The church in history, 
the function of theology, the theologian 
and ecclesiast as responsible yet free: 
these are the themes which unite the 
book. The thesis emerges that the 


Greek Church, for all its great intel- 
lectual resources, gradually lost the 
feeling of change. Because it no longer 
saw the distance between itself and 
its origins, it preserved its intellectual 
inheritance without being able to re- 
vitalize it. 

This book was originally (1955) 
published in a series of paper-backs de- 
signed for the educated German public. 
Its value is enhanced by a brief but use- 
ful bibliography for each figure. The 
book is important for a consideration 
of the Christian heritage, but especially 
as a Protestant introduction to some 
of the leading figures of Orthodoxy. 
The translation is free and thus faith- 
ful to the lively prose of the author. 
One error: p. 160, 12th line from the 
bottom, second last word should read 
‘West’ instead of ‘East.’ We hope 
that the success of this book will justi- 
fy an early translation of the author’s 
extremely important work on the his- 
tory of the early Christian ministry. 


RICHARD BAEPLER 





The Sentences of Sextus. Edited by 
Henry CwHapwick (Texts and 
Studies, New Series, edited by C. 
H. Dodd, Vol. V). New York : Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. xii, 
194 pp. $5.50. 


This combination of texts and 
studies, subtitled “a contribution to 
the early history of Christian ethics,” 
provides sparkling proof that an edi- 
tion of an ancient text need not be 
dull. Though the reader’s interest 
may wane as he reaches the 45lst of 
the Sentences, goes on to the 610th 
provided in the appendices, or the 
144th ascribed to Clitarchus, or the 
123rd of the Pythagorean sayings re- 
lated to both Sextus and Clitarchus, 
it will revive as he follows Chadwick’s 
analysis of the thought of Sextus, of 
the use of this document by Origen 
(three new examples are discovered), 
of its relation to Rufinus, Pelagius, 
Jerome, and Porphyry, and of its prob- 
able composition by a Christian writ- 
er between 180 and 210. He will re- 
gret that a line has dropped out of 
the footnote on p. 126, even though 
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the sense is still traceable; otherwise 
the book is admirably printed (though 
the index is not quite accurate; for 
Sentences 293 and 294 it refers to 
Elter’s text, not Chadwick’s ). 


Sextus, whoever he may have been, 
was a Christian who, like Clement of 
Alexandria (as Chadwick notes), 
took Pythagorean-Platonic ethical aph- 
orisms and _ lightly Christianized 
them. His method is especially con- 
spicuous at points where his original 
referred to the wise man or sage and 
his version speaks of the believer (cf. 
pp. 147, 155-57; no. 294 should prob- 
ably be added, since Rufinus has 
sapientium rather than an equivalent 
of pistou). Something more might be 
said about the environment in which 
Sextus lived and wrote. Fairly close 
parallels to Sentences 24, 28, 82d, 
450, and especially 166 can be found 
in the first book of Theophilus to 
Autolycus, and the two writers share a 
concern for ethics which is sometimes 
called Jewish Christian (though Sextus 
is more ascetic than Theophilus is). 
Again, in Sextus we find, as Chadwick 
says (p. 98), both “Know thyself” 
and the notion that the kingdom of 
God is within; and these ideas are 
combined in the Gospel of Thomas 
found at Nag-Hammadi in Egypt 
(earlier, but not identified, in Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyrus IV, 654). This 
Gospel, which H.-C. Puech would 
date “in its oldest redaction” about 
140 or later in the second century 
(Comptes rendus de l Académie des 
Inscriptions, Paris, 1957, 164), is 
partly Gnostic, but the Saying which 
links self-knowledge with the inner 
kingdom is not necessarily Gnostic at 
all. Sextus shows us that it can be 
taken in a sense at least semi-philo- 
sophical. 

The significance of the Sentences 
lies in the explicit manner in which 
they make concrete the eclectic state- 
ment of Justin that “whatever has been 
well said by anyone belongs to us” (a 
statement reiterated by Clement of 
Alexandria). They mark the start- 
ing point of the process which produc- 
ed the vast Byzantine and mediaeval 
collections of aphorisms for Christian 





use. And they show the way in which 
the Cynic-Stoic (—Pythagorean-Pla- 
tonic) ideal of the sage (already 
enunciated by Paul’s opponents at 
Corinth) became progressively more 
important in Christian antiquity (in 
this connection we note the word 
“Cynic” in the appended Sentences 
ea and in Pythagorean Sentence 
). 

Rospert M, Grant 

University of Chicago 





Bibliographia Patristica (Interna- 
tionale Patristische Bibliographie). 
Edited by W. ScCHNEEMELCHER. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1959. 
Vol. I (1956), xxviii, 103 pp.; Vol. 
II (1957), xxx, 115 pp. DM 23. 


With the constantly increasing con- 
cern for the study of the Fathers, 
bibliographical aids like these for other 
fields are absolutely indispensable ; and 
though by the use of a combination of 
other bibliographies many items of re- 
search can be uncovered, this new 
series edited by Schneemelcher (with 
the collaboration first of 16 others, now 
of 22) ensures that practically nothing 
need be overlooked. The list of serial 
publications alone occupies 24 pages. 

The bibliography is admirably ar- 
ranged, beginning with general works 
and continuing with the New Testa- 
ment and its “apocrypha,” then turn- 
ing to individual authors, cultus, jurid- 
ical and credal matters, doctrinal and 
dogmatic questions, patristic exegesis 
of the Bible, and, finally, reviews of 
the works previously mentioned. A full 
index. of modern authors comes at the 
end. 

If anything has been overlooked by 
the editor and his collaborators, I do 
not know what it is. 

Rosert M. GRANT 
University of Chicago 





The Wandering Saints of the Early 
Middle Ages. By ELEanor Duck- 
ETT. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1959. 319 pp. $5.00. 


Steering the middle way, so she 
claims, between scholarship and legend, 
Miss Duckett presents sketches of 
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wayfaring saints, Celtic, Saxon, and 
Frankish, from St. Patrick in the fifth 
century to St. Anskar in the ninth. 
Little known saints like Malo and 
well known ones like Boniface stalk 
through her charmingly written pages, 
wandering for God: in flight from the 
distraught world, in efforts to convert 
foreigners to the Faith, in penitential 
pilgrimages, in simple restlessness, in 
many cases making the world their 
patria, in some cases longing always 
for the earthly patria to which they 
might never return. Beggars and gift- 
bringers, alone or with companions, 
coarse yet learned, they were a light 
to lighten a darkening age. 

The spirit of imagination was kept 
alive through them (or through their 
followers who wrote the lives of these 
saints). St. Brendan’s Land of Man’s 
Desiring is still with us. St. Cuth- 
bert’s seals which warmed his feet and 
St. Columba’s white horse, far more 
appealing than St. Francis’ birds and 
wolf, anticipate the latter story by 
many centuries. Saints Willibrord and 
Boniface, however, are of solider stock, 
reminding us of the growing order- 
liness deriving from Rome. And with 
St. Anskar we are in a world which 
seems relatively modern with not 
even martyrdom to crown the mission- 
ary’s life. Finally, the last chapter is 
a rapid sketch of a different kind, a 
consideration of wanderers, now pil- 
grims, to some holy place to gain 
graces for their own souls and those 
of their kindred or charge. These 
were they who went to Rome and the 
Holy Land, precursors of crusaders, 
reformers, and archaeologists. 


There are no notes to this book, but 
there are very fine bibliographies to 
each chapter. For the most part one 
may recognize the citations in the 
body of the text, so that there is no 
doubt that this volume, like the others 
by Miss Duckett, is a work of pro- 
found scholarship. Above all, how- 
ever, the language and style are de- 
lightful, making the book a pleasure 
to read. One is especially grateful in 
a product like this to have so much 
presented dealing with the Continent. 
All too frequently British writers 


about the Middle Ages concern them- 
selves only with the British Middle 
Ages. 

ALLEN CABANISS 
University of Mississippi 





The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople. (English Trans- 
lation, Introduction and Commen- 
tary by Cyri. Manco.) (Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Studies, III). Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1958. xii, 
327 pp. $6.00. 


A great deal has been written con- 
cerning the Patriarch Photius (856- 
67, 877-86); but this ever-growing 
flood of literature, often of a contro- 
versial nature, has dealt almost ex- 
clusively with the diplomatic role of 
Photius. His exchanges with the papacy 
and all the complicated moves and 
counter-moves that attended the 
schism between the churches have been 
copiously expounded both from the 
Roman Catholic and the Orthodox 
points of view. Yet the “real’’ Photius, 
the scholar, author, and theologian, as 
distinct from Photius the ecclesiastical 
politician, has received little attention 
since Cardinal Hergenrother’s monu- 
mental work of a century ago. To 
study these aspects of Photius’s activi- 
ty, one must naturally begin with his 
voluminous works which, it must be 
admitted, cannot be recommended as 
bedside reading. To make matters 
worse, only a small part of this vast 
production (MPG 101-104) has been 
decently edited, while some of it is 
still unpublished. 


Among the most neglected of Pho- 
tius’s writings have been his Homilies. 
Of these the only edition (in the or- 
iginal Greek, ed. S. Aristarches, 2 vols. 
Constantinople, 1900) is both eccen- 
tric and unreliable. It includes eighty- 
three “Speeches and Homilies,” but 
only sixteen of these are genuine (two 
were discovered and published in 
1954), while the rest were fabricated 
by the editor out of bits and pieces of 
other writings by Photius—a display 
of misdirected ingenuity that has led 
many scholars astray. Furthermore, 
Aristarches disfigured the Greek text 
by a multitude of “emendations,” a 
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partial list of which is to be found 
in a critical review, thirty pages long, 
by Sheshtakov (Vizantiiskii Vremenik, 
9, 1902). It was, therefore, no easy 
task to translate the Homilies into 
English. First the Greek text had to 
be established, and to this end Dr. 
Mango collated all the manuscripts 
that were available to him, sixteen in 
all. It is a pity that, having gone so 
far, he has not given us a new critical 
text, which is greatly needed. Then, 
he had to turn Photius’s tortuous 
style into idiomatic English. This he 
has done with noteworthy success, 
and has produced a version that is 
not only faithful to the original but 
also eminently readable. His transla- 
tion, which is accurate and occasion- 
ally pungent, contitutes an important 
contribution to Byzantine scholarship. 


Of the sixteen Homilies, eleven are 
largely edifying or rhetorical in char- 
acter, although on careful examina- 
tion they yield several references to 
contemporary events. Note especially 
the tirade against Greek mythology in 
no. IX which, as Mango rightly em- 
phasizes, must have been occasioned 
by the classical revival of the ninth 
century. The remaining seven Homi- 
lies are more interesting since they 
deal directly with historical events. 
Nos. III and IV refer to the Russian 
attack on Constantinople in 860 and 
constitute our earliest documents con- 
cerning the Russian people. No. X 
is a description of a church in the 
Palace, and gives important informa- 
tion on the iconography of the ninth 
century. As R. J. H. Jenkins and 
Mango have previously shown (Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, 9/10), this 
church was not the Nea Ekklesia, as 
had been thought, but the chapel of 
the Theotokos of the Pharos, dedicat- 
ed, in all probability, in 864. Nos. XV 
and XVI give an account of the 
Arian heresy based on both histor- 
ical (Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
Gelasius) and hagiographic sources, 
and should prove of some value to 
historians of the fourth century. 
Photius compares Arianism to icono- 
clasm, and in so doing provides some 
interesting information concerning the 
heretics of his own time, as, for ex- 


ample, when he states that the icono- 
clast Patriarch John Grammaticus be- 
gan his career as a painter of icons. 
No. XVII, a splendid piece of rhet- 
oric, is concerned with the inaugura- 
tion of an image of the Virgin in the 
church of St. Sophia in 867 and also 
with a hitherto unknown conversion 
of a group of Quartodecimans. No. 
XVIII deals with the “triumph against 
all the heresies” celebrated in 867 by 
the Emperors Michael III and Basil 
I, and, as Mango argues, should 
probably be connected with the Pho- 
tian council which was held in that 
year, and whose records have been 
totally destroyed. 


In an excellent general introduction, 
Mango discusses the manuscript tradi- 
tion of the Homilies and the problem 
of their chronology. He cautiously 
suggests that the order in which the 
Homilies appear in the manuscript is 
chronological, and his findings are 
confirmed by Jenkins in the Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, 52 (1959), 106- 
108. His prefaces to each of the 
Homilies, though brief, provide all the 
necessary facts and many interesting 
observations. All in all, he has writ- 
ten an admirable book, which solves 
many an annoying puzzle, and will 
prove a boon to students of mediaeval 
intellectual history. 


Mitton V. ANASTOs 


Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 
and Harvard Divinity School 





Emperor Michael Palaeologus and 
the West. By Deno JoHN GEANA- 
KoPLos. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 434 pp. $7.50. 


Here is an excellent monograph de- 
voted to one of the heroes of Byzan- 
tium, Michael Palaeologus. Part One 
traces his early career in the Empire 
of Nicaea, his usurpation of the throne 
of John IV Lascaris and his plans for 
the reconquest of Constantinople 
which led finally to the occupation of 
the Queen City on the Bosphorus on 
25 July 1261. Michael’s entrance into 
the city, three weeks later, and his 
subsequent coronation in Hagia Sophia 
celebrated the extinction of the Latin 
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Empire and the restoration of the 
Byzantine tradition to the throne of 
Constantine and Justinian. 


Parts Two and Three present an 
account of his attempts after 1261 to 
extend his power in Greece and, above 
all, to defend his Empire against Lat- 
in aggression. His principal adver- 
sary in the West was Charles of An- 
jou. Summoned by the Papacy to de- 
stroy the power of the Hohenstaufens 
in southern Italy and victorious in that 
struggle, Charles acquired the ambi- 
tions of his Norman and Hohenstaufen 
predecessors who had dreamed of the 
conquest of Constantinople. As a de- 
fence against these ambitions, Michael 
had little more than the doubtful 
weapon of diplomacy. His only hope 
lay in keeping all the Western pow- 
ers concerned, the Angevins, the 
Papacy, Venice and Genoa, from 
launching a concerted attack on the 
Empire. Never was the formula 
divide et impera applied more con- 
sistently and to greater effect. Where 
there was greed and mutual animosity, 
especially between Venice and Genoa, 
Michael was certain to manipulate 
these to his own advantage. In deal- 
ing with the Papacy, he played up- 
on the papal fear of undue temporal 
domination in Italy by the Angevins 
as well as upon the papal desire for 
church union with the Greeks. It was 
Michael’s hope that outward submis- 
sion to Rome might serve as protective 
colouring in the struggle with Charles 
of Anjou. Of particular merit is 
Geanakoplos’s analysis of the negotia- 
tions for union between Rome and 
Constantinople and of Michael’s at- 
tempt to force the unpalatable terms of 
the union declared at the Council of 
Lyons on the Byzantine Church and 
people. In the end, the web of Byzan- 
tine diplomacy reached across the 
Mediterranean to include Sicily, res- 
tive under Angevin rule, and the ambi- 
tions of the Aragonese who had taken 
up the Hohenstaufens’ claims in 
southern Italy. The denouement of 
this vast conspiracy was the celebrat- 
ed Sicilian Vespers which ruined 
Charles’s plans for the conquest of 


Byzantium. Even when the claims of 


chance and circumstance are given 
their due, it is clear that Michael’s 
defence of his realm against its en- 
emies remains one of the triumphs of 
medieval diplomatic history. 

_In the unravelling of this tangle of 
diplomatic intrigue, Geanakoplos dis- 
plays full mastery. It may be that 
some of his judgments will fail to 
obtain full acceptance. Perhaps the 
victory at Berat did not contribute to 
the ultimate defeat of Charles of An- 
jou as much as Geanakoplos would 
have us believe. Nonetheless, he has 
presented many interpretations which 
are fresh, original and convincing and 
which render this monograph a nota- 
ble contribution to Byzantine studies. 


Joun Gorpon Rowe 
Huron College 


University of Western Ontario 





The Medieval Theories of the Just 
Price. By Joun W. Batpwin. 
(Transactions of The American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 49, Pt. 
4.) Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1959. 92 pp. 
$2.00. 


This book definitively establishes 
that the idea of the just price held in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
at the centers of European thought 
was a price equivalent to the market 
or current price. It studies intensive- 
ly a number of authorities on economic 
ethics, generally neglected by students 
of economic history. They include 
Azo, Johannes Bassianus, and Ac- 
cursius among the commentators on 
the Roman law; Gratian, Simon of 
Bisignano, Rufinus, Stephen of Tour- 
nai, and Huguccio among the decre- 
tists; Hostiensis, Raymond of Pena- 
fort and the glossators among the 
canonists; Alexander of Hales, Peter 
Cantor, William of Auxerre, and 
Thomas Aquinas among the theolo- 
gians. Based on this solid documenta- 
tion, the book is a decisive refutation 
of the thesis, advanced by Selma Ha- 
genauer and popularized by R. H. 
Tawney, that the medieval scholastics 
cherished a labor theory of value. 

How was the just price, if disputed, 
actually arrived at? Baldwin pursues 
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this question with patient persistence. 
The standard approach was to refer 
the matter for decision to a “good and 
wise man.” What was then to guide 
him? The authoritative Glossa ord- 
inaria on Gratian suggests capitaliz- 
ing the annual return from land for 
twenty or fifty years to reach the just 
price of real estate. In any event, 
most writers agreed that the control- 
ling factor must be the selling price 
of similar property. This conclusion has 
a surprisingly modern ring. Despite 
the number of legal occasions on which 
value must be determined, the law to- 
day has achieved little more precision ; 
value is found in the appraisal of a 
good and wise man basing his judg- 
ment on yield and the going price of 
similar commodities. 


The just price, when determined, op- 
erated chiefly as a standard by which 
fraud might be determined. It func- 
tioned to protect the integrity of com- 
mercial transactions. Secondarily, it 
had economic implications. Monopoly 
violated the just price. Price discrim- 
ination in the sense of taking advan- 
tage of the buyer’s or seller’s individual 
need to buy or sell was condemned 
by it. Yet it may be misleading to use 
the modern term “price discrimina- 
tion” to describe the practices con- 
demned by the scholastics. The most 
common form of modern price dis- 
crimination, rebates and discounts, re- 
flects not so much an individual sell- 
er’s need to sell as his desire to beat 
his competition. I am not sure that the 
medieval notion of the just price 
stretched to condemn this subtler 
kind of economic evil. The just price 
was an effort at moral control of 
economic events, but not a sophisticat- 
ed or comprehensive ideal in the early 
Middle Ages. 


In the process of working out in 
detail an economic and moral doctrine 
for the first time in history, interest- 
ing failures of explicit correlation oc- 
curred in medieval thought. As 
Baldwin points out, there was a con- 
spicuous gap in theory between the 
‘just price” at which a merchant 
might sell, and the “moderate profit” 
to support his family to which the 


merchant was limited by another 
ethical rule. The just price, being re- 
lated to what was current in a given 
market, would have permitted the 
maximization of profit by a merchant. 
The insistence that unlimited wealth 
might not lawfully be sought operated 
to limit the seeking of such maximum 
profit. The possible difference between 
the two norms was not explored by 
the scholastics. In their own view all 
business must be purposely pursued 
only for certain finite ends, not in- 
finite gain, and this basic principle of 
purposiveness overrode the market 
determination of the just price. Thus, 
while Max Weber was wrong, as 
Baldwin says, in stating in his Gen- 
eral Economic History, page 358, that 
medieval theory “excluded bargaining 
and free competition,” there is still 
substantial validity to his view that 
the medieval economic ethic imposed 
a rein on acquisitive tendencies which 
a later ethic was to encourage. 

A failure in correlation with more 
serious results occurred in the scho- 
lastic view of money. A fundamental 
postulate of the usury prohibition was 
that money was the measure of all 
other values, and as a measure should 
not itself be altered in value. Yet 
what would happen if money values 
changed, anyway? Some scholastics 
realized this was what occurred in 
fact, as Baldwin notes with an in- 
teresting quotation from Peter Cantor 
on fluctuations in money in the 
twelfth century. But none of the scho- 
lastics of this period tried to relate this 
phenomenon to the usury theory that 
took money as a changeless value. 

Baldwin’s study, noting the gaps 
in medieval theory, is itself admirably 
complete and lucid within the bounds 
of its special subject. It fills a gap 
in the history of economic-moral 
doctrine. 

Joun T. Noonan, Jr. 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Medieval Poor Law. By Brian 
TIERNEY. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California 
Press, 1959. x, 169 pp. $4.00. 


The volume under review repre- 
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sents an expansion of four lectures 
which Professor Tierney delivered at 
the School of Social Welfare of the 
University of California on the subject 
of medieval poor law. It pretends to 
be nothing more than a preliminary 
survey of canonical theory of the high 
and late Middle Ages on the problem 
of poor relief, with limited application 
to England. If earnestness, facility of 
expression, and the ability to make 
his subject attractive count for any- 
thing, Professor Tierney will not be 
disappointed in his hope that his 
modest study provoke greater explora- 
tion of this relatively neglected field. 


The author reminds the casual 
reader by way of introduction that the 
medieval church shared with the state 
the regulation of society, not as a 
tolerated assistant, but as a sovereign 
partner, and that among other import- 
ant areas left to its jurisdiction was 
that of the poor. The documents up- 
on which Professor Tierney bases his 
analysis of the medieval church’s rec- 
ord in the care of the poor are drawn 
from the Corpus Juris Canonici, more 
specifically from Gratian’s twelfth- 
century Decretum, the decretals of 
later popes, and the commentaries of 
contemporary canonists. 


‘Medieval theory and practice in the 
care of the poor were predicated up- 
on the principles that poverty was not 
of its nature evil; that the poor were 
entitled by right to assistance which 
those in a position to do so were re- 
quired to give; that the poor were the 
special charge of the church and that 
a significant portion of church re- 
venue must be allocated to their as- 
sistance. Thus while the aid which 
manor, guild, and private charity dis- 
pensed was not inconsequential, the 
bulk of poor relief was administered 
by agencies of the church, notably by 
the monastery, the parish priest, and 
the “hospital.” Of the latter, which 
included almshouses and homes for 
the aged, there were some 400 in 
fourteenth-century England. 


The effectiveness of the church’s 
care of the poor in the Middle Ages 
will always remain something of a 
question because of the paucity of the 


evidence. The author accepts in part 
the truth of the modern charge that 
medieval charity, especially that dis- 
tributed by monasteries, was apt to be 
indiscriminate and wasteful, in view 
of the generally accepted premise that 
the intention was all that mattered 
with God. On the other hand, the 
persistent attention of diocesans, to- 
gether with the evidence provided by 
occasional parochial visitation reports 
lead the author to conclude: “Perhaps 
Gasquet was not so far wrong when 
he wrote that the obligation (to give 
adequate assistance to the poor) ‘was 
fully accepted and carried out,’ and 
this, not because all priests were burn- 
ing with zeal and Christian charity, 
but because, in refusing to give alms, 
they would have offended one of the 
strongest . social conventions of the 
age. 


The .relative ineffectiveness of ec- 
lesiastical poor law in the later Middle 
Ages Professor Tierney attributes in 
the main to the failure of canonists 
to rise to the challenge of vagrancy 
which he believes had seriously com- 
plicated the problem of poor relief. He 
insists, nevertheless, that the ca- 
nonical system of poor relief never col- 
lapsed in medieval England, rather 
that “it survived into the sixteenth 
century to provide the foundation for 
the secular law of the Tudors. 


; JosepH H. Daumus 
Pennsylvania State University 





The Notion of Tradition in John 
Driedo. By JoHN L. Murpny. 
Milwaukee: Pontificia Universitas 
Gregoriana, 1959. xiv, 321 pp. 
$3.00. 


This doctoral thesis for the Greg- 
orian University studies a major 
theologian of the University of Lou- 
vain in the 16th century. John Driedo 
(c. 1480-1535) taught during the cru- 
cial years of the Reformation, from 
1512 to 1535. He is mainly remember- 
ed for his De ecclesiasticis scripturis 
et dogmatibus (1533), which played 
no little role in shaping the Catholic 
doctrine on Tradition. 
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Fr. Murphy makes a_ thorough 
study of Driedo’s understanding of 
Tradition in its relation to Scripture 
(ch. 3-4), to the argument frorn an- 
tiquity (ch. 5), to the magisterium 
(ch. 6) and to the development of doc- 
trine (ch. 7). This is preceded by a 
summary of Driedo’s life (ch. 1) and 
a survey of his use of the word “tradi- 
tion” (ch. 2). It is followed by con- 
clusions and appreciations of several 
recent judgments on Driedo (ch. 8-9). 
There follow three appendices, the 
last two of which examine the decree 
of the Council of Trent on Scripture 
and the Traditions. The volume is 
fully indexed. 


This is the first full-scale examina- 
tion of Driedo’s doctrine; it will there- 
fore deserve to be consulted by any 
student of the period. It carries the 
enquiry much further than Joseph 
Lodrioor did in La notion de tradition 
dans la théologie de Jean Driedo de 
Louvain (Ephemerides Theologicae 


Lovanienses, 1950, pp. 37-53). Driedo 
affirmed the principle of Scripture’s 
primacy: all is in Scripture. Yet he 


also recognised the necessity of the 
Church’s traditions as making explicit 
elements of faith or apostolic prac- 
tices which we could not otherwise 
discover in Scripture. In other words, 
Driedo stood between those who re- 
jected the traditions as authoritative, 
and those who saw the traditions as 
a complementary source of revelation. 


The exact place and influence of this 
in the preparation of the Council of 
Trent is not examined. (It forms part 
of the topic of my own Holy Writ 
or Holy Church, London, 1959). Yet 
because he could not extend his en- 
quiry so far, it would seem that the 
author’s view of Trent’s decree on 
Scripture and the Traditions is not 
quite convincing. In particular, Ap- 
pendix III tries to show that when 
the Council spoke of “traditions con- 
cerning faith and morals” (tum ad 
fidem tum ad mores), it meant “faith 
and customs” rather than “faith and 
ethics.” The author is not alone in 
this opinion. Yet his arguments do 
not seem satisfactory to this reviewer. 
We may note that Hubert Jedin’s 


Geschichte des Konszils von Trient. 
vol. 2, 1957, understands it in the 
sense of “ethics.” 

Jedin’s volume does not appear to 
be known to the author: it is not list- 
ed in his long bibliography. There are 
also some minor flaws, as when 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
is called Charles the Bald, and at 
least one incomprehensible mistake: 
the word “principal” is consistently 
spelt ‘principle’ ’! 

Georce H. Tavarp 
Mount Mercy College 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Jacopo Sadoieto, 1477-1547, Hu- 

_ manist and Reformer. By RicHarp 
M. Dovuctas. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. xii, 307 pp. 
$5.00. 


Professor Douglas has written a 
scholarly biography of one of the out- 
standing figures in the cabinet of the 
“reform” Pope Paul III. Sadoleto 
played a prominent part in church af- 
fairs during a most unsettled period 
of history altogether not unlike our 
present times. 


The author follows Sadoleto’s career 
from his birthplace and student-days 
in Ferrara to Rome, where he began 
as secretary to two popes, and to his ' 
diocese in Carpentras, a haven of 
“peace and security” for Sadoleto. 
Rome and Carpentras symbolize the 
two opposite poles in the Cardinal's 
life; the latter meant devotion to quiet 
study (though activities were not lack- 
ing). The hectic life in the eternal 
city, on the other hand, involved 
Sadoleto in controversial official 
duties, which he often assumed only 
reluctantly. 

Many of his contemporaries active 
in church or secular government shar- 
ed Sadoleto’s strongly felt antithesis 
between his love of humanist studies 
and writing, and the burdensome re- 
sponsibilities deriving from his im- 
portant positions. Morever, the Car- 
dinal’s divided devotion to Christian 
and humanist problems, never easy 
to reconcile, was typical of Erasmian 
humanists. He also found himself in 
agreement with Erasmus in his sincere 
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efforts to help preserve peace among 
the Protestants and Catholics and to 
effect a reunification of the religious 
parties. 


Professor Douglas gives an interest- 
ing account of Sadoleto’s literary 
activity. The author believes that 
Sadoleto’s dialogue on education, the 
De Pueris recte Instituendis of 1533, 
is “the most durable thing he ever 
wrote”; it is wholly secular and Pla- 
tonic in emphasis. While the worldly 
Bembo praised it, Cardinal Pole took 
exception to the absence of a Christian 
spirit. His religious writings also 
found mixed reception among his 
friends. Erasmus, e.g., whom the Car- 
dinal greatly admired, held his Com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans—even before they were of- 
ficially censored—to be too bold. Pro- 
fessor Douglas’ keen observations in 
regard to the questions raised in the 
Commentaries furnish a good introduc- 
tion to Sadoleto’s views on grace and 
free will. In the second appendix to 
his book the author questions the often 
stated assertion (among others by the 


late Professor Renaudet, a great au- 
thority on Erasmus) that Sadoleto was 


Erasmus’ “most loyal friend.” Pro- 
fessor Douglas points out that after 
1534 no more letters and no more 
manuscripts were exchanged between 
the two. His conclusion that they 
avoided each other seems quite plausi- 
ble. 


Sadoleto’s well-known letters ad- 
dressed to Melanchthon, Sturm, Cal- 
vin, and the Germans were ll 
written in the hope of reconciliation 
between the religious parties. Whether 
they were, as Professor Douglas 
thinks, “futile” attempts and only em- 
barrassing to the Cardinal is a matter 
of opinion. The concerted efforts up 
to 1541 of many like-minded Catholics 
not to sever the contact between the 
religious parties were an important 
factor among others to delay the out- 
break of religious wars. The same 
must be said about many Protestant 
humanists who, following Melanch- 
thon’s example, maintained friendly 
personal relations with liberal Catholic 
humanists. Humanism in this re- 


viewer’s opinion was indeed a strong 
bond among people in different walks 
of life professing different religious 
affiliations. After the failure of the 
meeting in Regensburg in 1541 both 
sides closed their ranks tighter with 
the result that soon the first war of re- 
ligion was to break out in Germany. 

Sadoleto’s letters were composed at 
a time when the dialogue between 
Protestants and Catholics was still in 
full swing. Professor Douglas is not 
alone in his criticism of the hopes for 
reconciliation voiced by the Cardinal 
and his friends as an illusion. Is such 
a judgment not based on the historian’s 
knowledge of later events? For the 
Erasmians it did not appear impos- 
sible to solve the pending issues be- 
tween the religious parties provided 
moderation was practiced on both 
sides. 

Sadoleto realized that Melanchthon, 
who was not personally known to him, 
might be suspicious of a message com- 
ing from a high-ranking Catholic. 
Professor Douglas is unaware of the 
fact that the Cardinal did not send the 
letter to the German reformer direct- 
ly but through the Portuguese human- 
ist Damiao de Goes who, as Sadoleto 
was told, was on excellent terms with 
Melanchthon. (See Elisabeth Feist 
Hirsch, “The Friendship of the ‘Re- 
form’ Cardinals in Italy with Damiao 
de Goes,” Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, April 
1952). Between 1537-1540 Sadoleto 
and Goes exchanged several letters. 
(See Epistolae Sadoleti, Bembi, et 
aliorum clarissorum virorum ad Do- 
mianum a Goes Equitem Lusitanum, 
Louvain 1544). They are interesting 
because the Cardinal explained once 
more his reasons for writing to the 
Protestants. Moreover, it becomes 
quite clear that Sadoleto was backed 
in his efforts by other influential 
Catholics. In a letter written to Goes 
in 1540, the Cardinal emphasized the 
point that the appeals sent to Sturm 
and Melanchthon had been encourag- 
ed by “the Cardinal from Paris.” 

It is true that Sadoleto lived to 
see his work for peace and reconcilia- 
tion end in failure. Neither did the 
reform of the Church so close to the 
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Cardinal’s heart progress very fast. 
Professor Douglas gives a lively pic- 
ture of the many frustrations experi- 
enced by the Cardinal to the very end 
of his days. 


The author has accomplished the 
difficult task of drawing a vivid pic- 
ture of a most complex period in his- 
tory. The biography is also rich in 
interesting details not only about 
Sadoleto but many of his outstanding 
friends like Bembo, Pole, Contarini, 
and Morone. The importance of the 
book is considerably increased by Pro- 
fessor Douglas’ intensive studies in 
European archives, where he collect- 
ed valuable new source-material. The 
informative notes (unfortunately at 
the end of the book) and the extensive 
bibliography are welcome aids to stu- 
dents of the age of the Reformation, 
for whom the book is a must. 

Harvard University Press also de- 
serves praise for the beautiful appear- 
ance of the book. 

ELISABETH Feist Hirscu 
Trenton State College 
Trenton, New Jersey 





Lollards and Protestants in the 
Diocese of York, 1509-1558. By A. 
G. Dickens. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 272 pp. $4.50. 


“Scholars who seek an_ historical 
understanding of the English Refor- 
mation would be wise to think a lit- 
tle less about Bucer, Bullinger, and 
even Cranmer, and somewhat more 
in terms of a diffused but inveterate 
Lollardy revivified by contact with 
continental Protestantism.” (p. 243). 
Of a substantial number of thought- 
provoking conclusions which Profes- 
sor Dickens reaches in his study of 
Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese 
of York, this is probably the most im- 
portant—and the most questionable. 
In this instance as in others, such as 
the author’s denial that a “vested in- 
terest” in Protestantism prompted the 
work of the Reformers, the reader 
may experience some difficulty ac- 
cepting the author’s conclusions in 
view of the limited evidence produc- 
ed. That this evidence remains limit- 


ed in quantity even when supplement- 
ed by the significant amount turned 
up by the author, the latter is careful 
to admit, and he aptly compares the 
surviving records with the visible 
part of an iceberg, “but with this dif- 
ference, that no constant factor en- 
ables the observer to calculate the 
dimensions of the part submerged.” 
(p. 242). The author should have 
written “both the dimensions and 
character of the part submerged,” for 
he has usually not presented evidence 
of so revolutionary and compelling a 
nature as to warrant the abandonment 
of more traditional views for his own. 
Thus if the author’s examination of 
heresy cases during the reign of 
Henry VIII proves anything, it is 
that Lollardy already so early in the 
century could not be identified apart 
from Lutheran, Zwinglian, or simply 
sceptical ideas, and that it, therefore, 
did not even then possess that “rec- 
ognizable profile” which the author 
fears would shortly have been lost 
but for the appearance of new forces 
from the continent. Least controver- 
sial is the value of the author’s bio- 
graphical sketches of members of the 
Yorkshire gentry, particularly that of 
Sir Francis Bigod whom he ranks 
with the “advanced Protestant think- 
ers and agents of the English Ref- 
ormation,” despite his association 
with the “reactionary” Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Strangely out of place in this 
day of scholarly objectivity is the au- 
thor’s clearly revealed sympathy for 
the cause of Reform which he is in- 
clined to equate with progress. (e.g. 
“Amongst the active minority of 
educated religious men, it would seem 
probable enough that most were 
either open-minded or actually favor- 
able to the cause of Reform.” (p. 139). 
Yet weaknesses such as these do not 
prevent the study from making a solid 
contribution to the religious history 
of the Tudor period. 


JosepH H. DAHMUs 
Pennsylvania State University 





From Sheldon to Secker: Aspects 
of English Church History 1660- 
1768. By Norman Sykes. New 
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York: Cambridge University Press, 
1959, 238 pp. $6.50. 


In recent years much attention has 
been given to the religious history of 
seventeenth-century England. Schol- 
ars of history, politics, religious 
thought, and literature have all con- 
tributed to the re-examination of the 
Anglicanism of the early Stuart pe- 
riod and the Puritan upheaval. But 
, such interest has usually stopped at 
the Restoration, leaving the transition 
to the eighteenth century poorly ex- 
plored. In these Ford Lectures for 
1958, Dean Sykes, who knows both 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies very well from his earlier 
studies, has attempted to close the gap. 
His aim, he tells us in his preface, has 
been “to clear up some problems of 
English church history during the 
half-century following the Restora- 
tion of 1660 .. . and to ascertain, if 
possible, how far the faults and short- 
comings of the Hanoverian church 
were due to the failure in 1660 and 
1688 to effect the necessary reforms 
in the ecclesiastical constitution.” 
This he has done in six essays on the 
reconstruction of the church in the 
Restoration, the decline of Convoca- 
tion, relations with Dissent, Anglican 
learning, Latitudinarianism, and the 
failure of the reform movement in the 
early eighteenth century. 


Each chapter covers important 
ground. The discussion of the re-es- 
tablishment of the church, while prob- 
ably adding less to our understanding 
than later chapters, forms an interest- 
ing and suitable introduction to the 
book. Other sections, such as those 
on Anglican patristic scholarship and 
the transition to the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the eighteenth century, are 
informed and useful interpretations. 
Dealing with the eclipse of Convoca- 
tion, the author believes that the cru- 
cial agreement between Archbishop 
Sheldon and Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don in 1664 to include clergy in 
parliamentary money bills (thus de- 
stroying the Convocation’s self-taxing 
privilege) was obtained by the power- 
ful threat of a new valuation of church 
benefices in place of the old valuation 


of Henry VIII’s reign. Much stress 
is laid on the conscientious withdrawal 
of Sancroft and the Non-Jurors after 
the Revolution, since Dean Sykes 
argues that ecclesiastical reform and 
comprehension (with Presbyterians) 
were both high church policies in 
1688. A major theme running through- 
out the book is the repeated failure 
to secure reform—in the Restoration, 
in 1688, and under Walpole. The final 
effort, that of Bishop Gibson, was 
quite comprehensive, and included a 
redrawing of diocesan boundaries, the 
suppression and creation of sees, re- 
strictions on translations, and a tight- 
ened discipline. It made no headway 
against the massive Whig satisfaction 
with the eighteenth-century constitu- 
tion. 


The author has written a remark- 
ably clear and balanced account, mak- 
ing good use of the Gibson and Seck- 
er papers and quoting effectively from 
the manuscript sermons of various 
country parsons. One may regret one 
limitation in approach: little attention 
is given to Nonconformity in this his- 
tory of the “English church.” The 
result is disappointing chiefly in rela- 
tion to the treatment of “Comprehen- 
sion versus Toleration” which is dealt 
with largely from the partial viewpoint 
of the Establishment. One wonders if 
the author’s view that the “century 
from Sheldon to Secker may be seen 
as the most influential epoch of Eng- 
lish church history between the Ref- 
ormation and the Victorian age” is 
not a judgment which would emerge 
most naturally from an Anglican per- 
spective. 

J. F. Macr&éar 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 





Christianity in a Revolutionary Age ; 
A History of Christianity in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies. By KennetH Scott La- 
TOURETTE. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Vol. I and Vol. II: The 
Nineteenth Century in Europe. 
1958, 1959. 498, 532 pp. $6.00, 
$7.00. 


At overwhelming first glance one 
may wonder what is left to be done, 
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now that Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
having completed his massive seven- 
volume History of the Expansion of 
Christianity and a full-bodied History 
of Christianity, to say nothing of proj- 
ects lesser only by contrast to these, 
has turned his indefatigable pen to 
Christianity in a Revolutionary Age, 
a history of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, “in only five volumes.” 
Second observation will reveal that, 
while these works stand like great 
monadnocks upon the plain of his- 
torical research, there remain many 
dark corners and untrodden ways, and 
in the distance still loom mountains. 
We can be thankful for the patient 
diligence and irenic understanding 
with which Latourette has come to 
his self-appointed tasks, and we can 
rejoice with him in the continuing 
good health that has made possible 
the fulfillment of such tremendous 
projects. But we may also take com- 
fort that he has not said the last word. 


Perusal of the tables of contents of 
the two volumes now published take 
the perennial Latourette reader along 
familiar paths reassuringly marked 
with tried and true signs—no less than 
five early chapters of a get-on-your- 
mark, get-set plan; long descriptive 
chapter headings; systematic, almost 
inexorable progress country by coun- 
try and communion by communion ; 
introductions and summaries at each 
corner along the way; and always 
the “pause for perspective.” We are 
never permitted to get lost in the trees. 
Some great oak is always handy for 
an exalted view of the whole panor- 
ama. Back down in the woods of end- 
less names and meetings it can, frank- 
ly, get quite dull. But one also ex- 
periences the repeated exhilaration of 
the majestic long views for which this 
author is so justly famous. 


Three volumes are to follow, one 
on the nineteenth century outside 
Europe and two on the twentieth. 
The two volumes at hand are address- 
ed to the European scene in the 
nineteenth century, the first on Ro- 
man Catholicism (in which also Prot- 
estantism appears in many references 


preparing the way) and the second 
on Protestantism and Eastern Ortho- 
doxy. Chapter 3 in Volume I presents 
the familiar thesis of ebb and flow: 
after many sections devoted to 
“threats” and “decline” in the eight- 
eenth century the author arrives at 
the “persistent vitality,” “vigor,” and 
“surge of fresh life” that modify the 
former dismal picture. Thereafter, in 
full and carefully balanced chapters, 
he deals with the papacy, the orders, 
worship, thought, geographic forms, 
and finally the missionary outreach. 
In general Roman Catholics should 
have little cause to protest Protes- 
tant bias, although controversial is- 
sues are discussed forthrightly. In his 
discussion of the issues centering 
around papal infallibility he uses the 
standard secondary sources, giving all 
of the pertinent information including 
due attention to the persistent opposi- 
tion. 


But the drama does not quite come 
off. This illustrates a continuing 
characteristic of Latourette’s writing. 


‘He preserves the aura of objectivity 


and the fine balance of perspective 
at the price of exciting writing. The 
soul searching and burning tears of 
Hefele, Montalembert, and Dollinger 
are missing, and the men do not come 
alive for us. In Volume II one ob- 
serves the same characteristic lack of 
verve. Sometimes there are too many 
names without adequate explanation, 
too many thumb-nail theologies, too 
much repetition forced by over-system- 
atization. In the rush of a grand tour 
some countries—as for example Hun- 
gary—are slighted in brief sections 
based on sources too thin. 


This is all simply the price one pays 
for constructing great syntheses. The 
limitations cannot possibly detract 
seriously from the solid value of the 
new enterprise. Over against them 
must be placed the already famous 
competence with which Latourette ad- 
dresses himself to formidable projects 
involving a world-wide stage and the 
perspective of centuries. Occasionally, 
as in the story of the Rauhes Haus, the 
long drama really comes alive. Some 
of the most valuable chapters deal 
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with the Eastern Orthodox tradition, 
but no new ground is plowed. The 
space devoted to this family of church- 
es is too small; but what there is is 
well organized and fruitful. Reliance 
on secondary sources, always necessary 
in great synthetic surveys, is especial- 
ly evident in the Slavic area. 

A final word dare not overlook the 
extremely interesting Preface in Vol- 
ume I, which constitutes a sort of 
brief and modest but winsome apologia 
for his life’s work. Here at the outset 
he clarifies the relation between this 
project and his earlier Expansion. If 
the reader is tempted to jump to the 
conclusion that this book is merely 
something more of the same, let him 
look at Chapter 9—he will get a shock 
in three and a half pages! It is re- 
assuring to find a historian who, rec- 
ognizing his own position and “bias,” 
yet remains without compromise com- 
mitted to the ideal of objectivity so 
far as that is humanly possible. In 
this passage we are reminded of the 
impressive creed for a Christian his- 
torian presented years ago before the 
American Historical Association, 
when the author delivered his presi- 
dential address. 

Looking forward from the perspec- 
tive of the first two volumes, this re- 
viewer is disposed to believe that La- 
tourette has brought it off again. Of 
a certainty he is one who can believe 
the best things in the worst times. If, 
as he says, this will be the last time 
for him, we may speculate it will be 
the last time for anyone for a long 
time. His swan song may well be the 
swan song of a world era. 


F. A. Norwoop 
Garrett Biblical Institute 





Modern Revivalism: Charles Grand- 
ison Finney to Billy Graham. By 
Wittram G. McLovucHtiin, Jr. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1959, viii, 


551 pp. $6.50. 


This is a_ hard-hitting, heavily- 
documented critique of one of the ma- 
jor aspects of American religion. Its 
central thesis is that “the essential 


characteristic of modern revivalism 
since 1825 has been its effort to ad- 
just the theological, ethical, and in- 
stitutional structure of Protestantism 
to the changes in American culture” 
(p. 523). Charles G. Finney is pre- 
sented as the founder of modern re- 
vivalism, or professional mass evan- 
gelism. Combining sectarian piety and 
eighteenth-century rationalism, Fin- 
ney articulated an over-simplified ver- 
sion of Protestant theology to under- 
gird revivals, utilized ‘‘the laws of the 
mind in order to engineer individuals 
and crowds into making a choice 
which was ostensibly based upon free 
will” (p. 86), institutionalized _re- 
vivalist techniques into the “new mea- 
sures,” and himself became the type 
of a new form of Protestant minister, 
the professional evangelist. The ver- 
sion of evangelical Protestantism 
which he promoted swept to a domi- 
nant position in American religion by 
mid-nineteenth century, and became 
in effect the national religion, though 
expressed in denominational forms. 


After Finney came the formalization 
of revivalism. Giant among its many 
exponents was Dwight L. Moody. 
Able, sincere, sentimental, anti-theolog- 
ical, moralistic, and single-minded, he 
built high on the foundations that Fin- 
ney had laid, modifying them but slight- 
ly as he stood for “the old-time re- 
ligion” in a day of new social and in- 
tellectual forces. Billy Sunday “car- 
ried modern revivalism to a new peak 
of mechanical efficiency” in the earlier 
twentieth century, nonchalantly equat- 
ing “salvation with decency, patriot- 
ism, and manliness,’ and offering 
simple solutions to many complex prob- 
lems. Most recent master of the house 
that Finney built is Billy Graham. 
“There was nothing new in his revival 
techniques except for the use of elec- 
tronic devices. Nor was his message 


new...” (p. 520). 


AAs McLoughlin analyzes the “big 
four” of modern revivalism, he sub- 
jects the sweeping claims as to the 
number of converts won to searching 
scrutiny and deflates them, sometimes 
devastatingly. What he did in Billy 
Sunday Was His Real Name (Chi- 
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cago, 1955), he here does for others, 
especially Moody, and suggests that 
the modern revival is more a Protes- 
tant rally than a true search for the 
unconverted. How revivalism con- 
tributed to the anti-intellectualism of 
much of American Protestantism and 
to the unfortunate dichotomy between 
scholarship and religion is illustrated 
in various ways. 


Like the revivals he has faithfully 
studied, McLoughlin’s book is bound 
to be controversial. His judgments 
on modern revivalism are severe, and 
are offered with a passion usually but 
not always subdued. What McLough- 
lin seems not to see, but what many 
of his critics and reviewers will feel 
strongly, is that despite whatever par- 
ticular distortions, provincialisms, 
tribalisms, presumptions, irrelevancies, 
and misunderstandings of the gospel 
the revivalists may have had, they did 
communicate Christian faith to men. 
Many people whose lives were re-di- 
rected and renewed held (and hold) 
these angular men in great affection. 
That McLoughlin pictures the unpleas- 
ant side of revivalism clearly and de- 
flates unrealistic claims seems to me to 
be a genuine and honest service which 
all people interested in religion from 
whatever vantage point ought to re- 
ceive gratefully. This does not mean 
that the book does not have its limita- 
tions; for example, he focuses on the 
major leaders and says little about the 
hundreds of lesser evangelists, he 
glosses over the revival of 1858, and 
neglects the revivalism of the “newer 
religious movements”; hence his gen- 
eralizations about modern revivalism 
sometimes run ahead of his docu- 
mentation. But this does mean that 
those whose frameworks of reference 
are markedly different from that of 
this book can still learn much from it. 
McLoughlin may fail to take seriously 
enough the fact that Christian faith 
was communicated by the muddy chan- 
nel of mass revivalism, but those who 
reject his book may be wrongly identt- 
fying Christian faith and revivalism, 
confusing the source with the channel 
and mistaking a critique of revivalism 
for an attack on faith. This is a good 


book for all students of American re- 
ligion, and some whom it may make 
the maddest may need it the most. 

Rosert T. Hanpy 
Union Theological Seminary 





Ordeal of Faith: The Crisis of 
Church-Going America, 1865-1900. 
By Francis P. WEISENBURGER. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. 380 pp. $6.00. i 


Dr. Weisenburger, Professor of 
History at The Ohio State University, 
has traced through “the life stories of 
hundreds of individuals the adjust- 
ments which were made to changing 
currents of thought and action” in 
American religious life in the last 
thirty-five years of the last century. 
He has effectively employed Arthur 
M. Schlesinger’s familiar thesis that 
“the impact of scientific thought and 
the advancing industrial revolution had 
created a ‘Critical Period in Ameri- 
can Religion,’ especially after 1875” 
(p. 296). His book is based on a vast 
amount of research. It is rather loose- 
ly organized in seventeen chapters, pri- 
marily topically rather than chrono- 
logically arranged. The material in 
several of the chapters (especially 
Chapter III, “Why Some Church 
Pews Were Empty”) calls for com- 
parison with other periods for a deep- 
er understanding of their meaning. 


The author frankly intended his 
work “as a synthesis of much widely 
scattered knowledge,” and was guided 
in his work by “a spirit of rigid ob- 
jectivity.” But the book is not so much 
a synthesis as it is a summary. It 
does not attempt an overall interpreta- 
tion or present a framework for un- 
derstanding the “ordeal of faith,” but 
reports something of the experiences 
of many individuals and groups in a 
period of religious perplexity and fer- 
ment. In his final chapter, Weisen- 
burger has helpfully pointed to some 
of the major lines in the religious de- 
velopment of the time. He finds these 
themes emerging out of the material 
he has covered: (1) faith based up- 
on a theology in which there had come 
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to be important adjustments, (2) faith 
less definitely based on uncompromis- 
ing denominational loyalties, (3) faith 
aided by a greater emphasis upon the 
aesthetic approach to religion, (4) 
faith aroused less by revivalistic meth- 
od and more by “Christian nurture,” 
and finally (5), the faith of the church- 
es demanding a more effective ex- 
pression of Christian faith in the life 
of the world (pp. 306-16). The book’s 
contents also suggest a number of 
other themes: for example, the period 
was one in which the denominations 
broadened out markedly to include 
much wider ranges of thought and em- 
phasis than they had heretofore en- 
compassed; the period was one in 
which many religious men were on a 
“pilgrimage,” some moving to the the- 
ological left and others to the right, 
often crossing denominational barri- 
ers in their journeying. 


The advanced student of American 
Church History will not find much 
here that is new, though he will find 
a wealth of bibliographical sugges- 
tions in the voluminous backnotes. 
The person who has had only a gen- 
eral introduction to religion in Amer- 
ica, however, will find this book a 
good way to make closer acquaintance 
with many of the religious personali- 
ties, problems and perplexities of a 
critical period in American religious 
history. 

Ropert T. HANDY 


Union Theological Seminary 





A History of Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. By WiLLt1aAM 
“A. MueELter. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1959. 256 pp. $4.00. 


The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary was launched in the troubled 
days of 1859. Four young and splen- 
did men, whose training had been at 
the University of Virginia, Brown, 
Harvard, Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, and Princeton Seminary, com- 
posed its first faculty: Boyce, Broadus, 
Manly, Williams. The moving spirit 
in the project was James P. Boyce, 
whose birthday is yet annually cele- 


brated as Founder’s Day. The one of 
the four best known outside of 
Southern regions and Baptist ranks 
was John A. Broadus. Manly and 
Williams were worthy colleagues. 


The School was marked by both 
conviction and charity: strong Bap- 
tist convictions regarding the nature 
of the Christian Faith and Christian 
Community, along with glad recogni- 
tion of God’s gifts to believers of other 
names, as well as a sense of involve- 
ment with other schools in the enter- 
prise of theological education. Intend- 
ed to serve the Christian cause through 
Baptist media, the School was not, un- 
til comparatively recent times, un- 
der direct denominational control. 
What unhappy results the change in 
this area has made possible, results 
rather disastrous both to Baptist faith 
and to Baptist freedom, are known by 
those who are truly familiar with the 
Seminary’s recent history. 


The Seminary moved from Green- 
ville, South Carolina, to Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1877, largely due to the 
difficult aftermath of the war. In 
Louisville it received good support, 
from the Norton family and others, 
and became a flourishing institution. 

Its teachers who have been best 
known, outside our own ranks, as 
scholars would be, one may judge, 
Broadus, Toy, and Robertson. hers 
who were known to be sure, but who 
exercised larger influence upon the 
life of Baptists were Boyce, Mullins, 
Sampey and Carver. (Where does one 
conclude such a list?) 


Professor Mueller keeps the story 
of the School related—in several 
places very effectively related—to the 
history through which it was passing. 
Though the work was too hurriedly 
‘done, through no fault of the author’s, 
and was carried on under unbearably 
difficult circumstances, the Centennial 
‘History turns out very well. 


THERON D. Price 


‘Wornall Road Baptist Church 
| Kansas City, Missouri 
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ACTIVITIES AND PROJECTS 


FOUNDATION FOR REFORMATION 
RESEARCH 


The Foundation for Reformation 
Research was established in 1957 to 
make the historical treasures of the 
Old World accessible to the scholars 
of the New World for the Reforma- 
tion Era by modern means of photo- 
duplication. Published and unpublish- 
ed resources, wherever they can be 
found, will be brought together in St. 
Louis by the Foundation. As rapidly 
as possible they will be made avail- 
able to all competent scholars and 
research specialists who wish to use 
them. This report tells about the work 
of the Foundation. The Foundation 
for Reformation Research has set as 
its first project the photoduplication 
of the complete works of Johannes 
Brenz. 


Johannes Brenz, among the second- 
ary figures of the Reformation era, 
in his life and interests cuts across 
more aspects of the Reformation than 
any other man. Born in 1498, he 
studied at the University of Heidel- 
berg under John Oecolampadius. In 
1518, after hearing Luther at the great 
Leipzig debate, Brenz came under his 
spell and never wavered from his 
adherence to Lutheranism. 


Brenz was appointed preacher of 
the Church of St. Michael in Schwa- 
bisch Hall in 1522. He used this posi- 
tion as a base from which to reform 
the Church of Wurttemberg. As an 
educator Brenz anticipated Luther by 
bringing out the first Lutheran Cat- 
echism in 1527; this was followed lat- 
er by a large catechism for adults 
(1551). His first catechism was used 
for many years in Wurttemberg, the 
only serious competitor to the Luther 
catechism. Brenz was also active in the 
reform of the University of Tubingen 
in 1536-1537. 


Brenz took an active part in the 
theological discussions of his day. He 
was also present at the Marburg Col- 


loquy of 1529 and at the Diet of Augs- 
burg in 1530. He was exiled after the 
Augsburg Interim of 1548. While 
there is an excellent bibliography of 
his writings by L. Koehler, there has 
never been a complete edition of his 
works. No modern editor has ever 
made an attempt to compile such an 
edition. The eight folio volumes pub- 
lished in 1576-1590 did not include 
much beyond his Biblical commen- 
taries. No adequate modern biography 
of Brenz exists. The microfilm proj- 
ect of the Foundation for Reforma- 
tion Research will make the building 
blocks available for scholars to fill both 
of these gaps. 


E. G. Schwiebert has been named 
Executive Director, with George S. 
Robbert as his assistant. 





RESEARCH ON CHRISTIANITY AND 
TOTALITARIANISM 


Perhaps the first major conference 
to recognize the need for department- 
al cross-fertilization in the study of 
Totalitarianism was that called under 
the auspices of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters (Boston) in 1953. 
The papers were published under the 
editorship of Carl J. Friedrich: To- 
talitarianism (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954). In 1955 an- 
other inter-disciplinary conference was 
held at Tutzing in Bavaria, concentrat- 
ing this time on an aspect of the en- 
counter with Totalitarianism of spe- 
cial interest to political theorists and 
theologians: the teaching on the right 
of resistance to an unjust government 
in Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed and 
Free Church traditions. These papers 
were published in a small volume in 
Berlin in the following year: Wider- 
standsrecht und Grenzen der Staatsge- 
walt, edited by Pfister and Hildmann 
(Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1956). 


Normally enough, the post-war at- 
tention of European scholars has been 
sharply pointed toward the study of 
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National Socialism. In the editing and 
interpreting of the records of the 
church struggle with Nazism, 1933- 
45, the Germans were strongly en- 
couraged and materially helped in the 
first post-war decade by members of 
the Religious Affairs Staff of Ameri- 
can Military Government and later the 
U.S. High Commission. Both govern- 
mental units, such as the Bundeszen- 
trale fiir Heimatdienst (Bonn) and 
academic centers, such as the Institut 
fiir Zeitgeschichte in. Munich, have 
responded splendidly to the felt need 
of German scholars and _ intelligent 
citizens for systematic review of re- 
cent history. The Bundeszentrale, 
under the direction of Dr. Paul Frank- 
en, has subsidized both scholarly pub- 
lications and mass media approach to 
interpreting such special topics as 
Nazism, racialism, Anti-Semitism, the 
burning of the Reichstag, the July 20th 
attempt, civil liberties in an open 
society. Some of the supplements to 
Das Parlament, the civic newspaper 
widely circulated in the schools, have 
been remarkable achievements. The 
Institut is well known for sponsoring 
special studies and for its Vierteljahres- 
hefte, which contains the most useful 
bibliographical notices on the analysis 
of German National Socialism. 


In 1954-55, when the volume of 
work came to exceed manageable 
proportions within the overall publica- 
tion program of the Institut in Mu- 
nich, that group requested the Catholic 
and Evangelical Churches to make 
separate provision for research and 
publication on various phases of the 
church struggle. The Fulda Bishops’ 
Conference appointed a single profes- 
sor in Berlin. The Catholic phase of 
research has been slow in developing. 
The Synod of the Evangelical Church 
constituted an official Kommission 
zur Geschichte des Kirchenkampfes 
in der national sozialistischen Zeit, and 
the work and publication of this body 
is already remarkable. Chairman of 
the commission is Professor Kurt 
Dietrien Schmidt of Hamburg (editor 
of D. Bekenntnisse . . . sur Kirchen- 
frage 1933, 1934, 1935); other mem- 
bers are Professor Joachim Beck- 


mann of Disseldorf (editor of the 
‘annual Kirchliches Jahrbuch) ; Presi- 
ident Heinz Brunotte of Hannover (co- 
editor of the Evangelisches Kirchen- 
‘lexikon and Prasident of the Church 
offices of the VELK) ; Pastor D. Wil- 
‘helm Niemoller of Bielefeld (brother 
of Martin Niemdller and founder of 
ithe most extensive archives on the 
church struggle); Professor Giinther 
Harder of Berlin; Professor Ernst 
|Wolf of Gottingen. There are three 
‘major archives on the Evangelical 
phase of the church struggle: (1) Bie- 
lefeld (collected by Niemdller), (2) 
Kirchliche Hochschuie, Berlin (by 
Harder), (3) Kirchengeschichtliches 
Seminar, Hamburg (by Schmidt). The 
Bielefeld archives, on which an up to 
date mimeographed listing is avail- 
able, contain the collections and cor- 
respondence of the Niemoller broth- 
ers; of the Prasidium of the Confess- 
ing Synod of the BK, of D. Herman 
Hesse, of the Westphalian Bruderrat 
der BK (Liicking), of Prases Koch, 
of D. Hermann Diem of the Wiirtt. 
Kirchlich Theol. Sozietat, and much 
more. Much of the material stil: re- 
sides in private hands: for exaraple, 
Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin still 
retains all of his documents and cor- 
respondence. Much more is to be 
found in the various church office 
archives. The Commission is build- 
ing in Hamburg a card file “locator” 
on all extant materials. It should al- 
so be mentioned that Dr. Alfred Wien- 
er of Wiener Library in London has 
collected over a quarter of a century a 
most remarkable mass of tracts, fly- 
ers, throw-aways, illegal newspapers, 
and other publications on all phases of 
the church encounter with National 
Socialism. 


The Commission has _ contracted 
some 42 studies on various phases of 
the church struggle, and several vol- 
umes have already appeared from the 
press of Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht 
in GOottingen. Volume I of the Ar- 
beiten zur Geschichte des Kirchen- 
kampfes is an indispensable item in 
any library, being a listing of nearly 


‘6000 different items on the subject: 


Otto Diehn’s Bibliographie zur Ge- 
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schichte des Kirchenkampfes, 1933/ 
1945 (1958). Another item of special 
value is volume V, the first fully crit- 
ical edition of the minutes of the Bar- 
men Synode of May 28-30, 1934: Ger- 
hard Niemdller’s Die Erste Bekennt- 
nissynode der Deutschen Evangeli- 
schen Kirche und Ihre Theologische 
Erklérung (1959). Dr. Gerhard Nie- 
mdller, son of Pastor Wilhelm Niemol- 
ler, has also recently published a sec- 
ond volume of documents covering 
various aspects of the negotiations 
which produced the Barmen Declara- 
tion. 


The first International Conference 
on the History of the Church Strug- 
gle was held at Tutzing am Stanber- 
ger See last August, and it was at- 
tended by a number of scholars from 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain, as well 
as from Continental countries. Various 
papers which were read are appear- 
ing in scholarly periodicals in Ger- 
many and this country. In addition, 
an American working party was form- 
ed and a mimeographed Newsletter 
started up for the simple pooling of 
information and reports on study of 
various phases of the church strug- 
gle with Nazism. 


In addition to bibliographical notes, 
this Newsletter has brought special 
reports: a list of dissertations in the 
field, a bibliography on the Church 
Struggle in Norway, supplied by the 
late Dr. Kristian Hansen, State Sec- 
retary of Education and Religion in 
Oslo, etc. In the immediate future 
numbers will carry a bibliography of 
English language literature on the sub- 
ject compiled by Professor Arthur 
Cochrane of the University of Du- 
buque( who is also writing a history 
of the Barmen Declaration for West- 
minster Press), and a bibliography on 
Catholic resistance in Austria compil- 
ed by Professor Robert Schwarz of 
Carnegie Institute. The American 
committee (Box 16, Bishops Hall, 
Emory University, Atlanta 22, Geor- 
gia) welcomes correspondence from 
men in different disciplines who are 
conducting or directing research in 
the area. 


A coordinated program for study of 
the significance of the encounter with 
communism has not yet developed in 
this country. Neither is there as yet 
in the U.S.A. a major archive for 
materials on German National Social- 
ism. But cooperative study of the 
Nazi phase of Totalitarianism, on an 
international basis, is helping to open 
up a style of work which will in due 
time expand into a total study of a 
total problem—one worthy of our best 
effort and of our colleagues in the uni- 
versitas scholarium. 


Franklin H. Littell 





A Lrprary OF PROTESTANT THOUGHT 


Editorial Committee: 


John Dillenberger, Chairman 

‘Drew University 
Edward A. Dowey, Jr. 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Robert T. Handy 

Union Theological Seminary 
Winthrop S. Hudson 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Paul L. Lehmann 

Harvard University 
Richard R. Niebuhr 

Harvard University 
Albert C. Outler 
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Madison, New Jersey 


The editorial committee listed above 
has undertaken the responsibility for 
the preparation of approximately 
thirty volumes of source materials in 
the history of Protestant thought from 
the middle of the sixteenth century 
to the turn of the twentieth. The 
series will be published by Oxford 
University Press and the initial ex- 
penses of the editorial committee have 
been covered by a grant from the Ha- 
zen Foundation. 

It is hardly necessary to justify the 
project to those who touch on the 
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area in their own teaching. For the 
period through the Reformation prop- 
er, several series and special volumes 
do make fairly extensive primary 
sources available in English transla- 
tion. But from the Reformation on, 
there exists no series of volumes of 
source documents, and there is even 
a dearth of good secondary materials. 
Morever, much of the material has 
never been translated from Latin, Ger- 
man, or French, and the available 
literature is often inadequately edited 
and translated. Many of the Ameri- 
can and English documents are no 
longer accessible. 


It is all too obvious that thirty vol- 
umes will only make a dent in this 
vast body of material. But they can 
make major representative and com- 
prehensive documents available for a 
wide range of readers and thereby pro- 
vide a more adequate image and under- 
standing of Protestantism. As of this 
date, the following volumes and editors 
have been assigned and are in prepara- 
tion. 


Melanchthon—edited by Clyde Man- 
schreck, Duke University (late edi- 
tion of the Loct) 

Lutheran Dogmatics—edited by Ar- 
thur C. Piepkorn, Concordia The- 
ological Seminary (possibly parts 
of Hutter, Gerhard ) 

Reformed Dogmatics—edited by John 
Beardslee, III, Central College, 
Pella, Iowa (Wollebius Compen- 
dium included ) 

German Swiss Reformers—edited by 
Edward A. Dowey, Jr., Princeton 
Theological Seminary 

Schleiermacher—edited by Richard R. 
Niebuhr, Harvard University 

Ritschl—edited by Paul L. Lehmann, 
Harvard University 

Between Schleiermacher and Ritschl 
—edited by Claude Welch, Yale 
University (Biedermann, Dorner, 
and Thomasius on theology and 
Christology ) 

Protestant Irenics in 17th century 
England—edited by Winthrop Hud- 
son, Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School 


Tudor Puritanism—edited by Leonard 
J. Trinterud, McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary 


John Wesley—edited by Albert C. 
Outler, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity 

The Oxford Movement—edited by 
Eugene Fairweather, Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto 


Horace Bushnell—edited by H. Shel- 
ton Smith, Duke University 


The Social Gospel in America— edit- 
ed by Robert T. Handy, Union 
Theological Seminary 


The following volumes are agreed 
upon, but editorial assignments are 
as yet unmade or incomplete: Pietism, 
Puritan Piety, Rationalism and Or- 
thodoxy in Britain, 1624-1760, The 
Cambridge Platonists, The Eucharistic 
Controversies (16th and 17 centuries), 
and a volume on Bellamy—Hopkins— 
Taylor. 


Areas under current exploration in- 
clude: Protestant—Roman Catholic 
Polemic in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
Arminianism, Covenant or Federal 
Theology, early American New Eng- 
land Theology, Evangelicalism (re- 
vivalism) in 19th century America, 
Conservative Theology in 19th century 
America, 19th century English Theo- 
logical Thought, Reformed-Lutheran- 
Edwardean Liturgies. Other areas 
will be explored, some of which pre- 
sent special problems. 


It is expected that the volumes will 
begin to appear in 1961 or 1962 at the 
rate of not less than two and not more 
than four per year. Among the earlier 
volumes will be John Wesley, Philip 
Melanchton, the Oxford Movement, 
Reformed Dogmatics, Horace Bush- 
nell. Volumes will be published in a 
uniform format, with an outside limit 
of approximately 175,000 words. The 
volumes will not be numbered serially, 
since the committee intends to keep 
the plan flexible enough to permit ex- 
pansion and adjustments. 
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